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INTRODtJCTlON. 

Tae reader will not, I am persuaded, at this 
distant period, expect to find much noveltj iti 
any thing that can be said on the life or travels 
of the Apostle Paul. The sacred Scriptures 
testifying of him, and the works of contempo- 
rary authors, have been well ransacked by many 
an able writer, long before the present day.— 
While the materials, therefore, from which in- 
formation may be gleaned are numerous, they 
are not varied. But as the subject is one which 
has hitherto been treated of principally in a 
theological point of view, I have been tempted 
to write the following pages, with the design of 
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combining with the events of the Apostle's life, 
a short description both of the past and present 
state of the yarious cities and countries visited 
by him in the course of his ministry, and of the 
customs and manners of the people amongst 
whom he was at different times thrown. The 
execution of this design will undoubtedly give 
rise to many digressions from the strict line of 
biographical writing, but I trust that the reader, 
in regarding these pages in a popular, rather 
than a theological, point of view, will pardon 
such digressions; and, for myself, I can only 
say, that if, in following out the plan thus laid 
down, the conduct or motives of the Apostle, or 
the slightest incident of his eventful life, should 
be illustrated in any one particular, my purpose 
will be served. Without farther preface or apol- 
ogy ^ therefore, I now commence my task. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BIRTH — PARENTAGE EDUCATION — MARTYR- 
DOM OF STEPHEN CONVERSION* 

The birth place of the Apostle Paul, we are 
aware, has been disputed. Tarsus, in Cilicia, 
and Gischalis, a fortified town of some import- 
ance in Judffia, have both contended for the 
honor. But St Jerome, and others, who have 
supported the claims of the latter city, appear 
to have taken up and maintained their opinions, 
without sufficient grounds, and certainly with 
none which can stand in competition with the 
Apostle's own express declaration : ' I am verily 
a man which am a Jew, horn in Tarsus, a city 
in Cilicia.' Elsewhere he tells us that he was 
^ a citizen of no mean city :' and truly Tarsus 
was in former times a place of some- repute, 
fully deserving the commendation thus bestow- 
ed upon it. It was the capital of Cilicia, rich 
and populous, containing academies and scboohi, 
ezeeUing evan those of AlexandrjJfi^ieiiBd Athens, 
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in the various branches of literature and philo- 
sophy ; its inhabitants possessed all the immu- 
nities and privileges of Roman citizens, which 
had been conferred upon them bj Julius Ceesar 
and Augustus, in return for valuable services 
rendered. To it imperial Rome itself was in- 
debted for some of the best and wisest of its 
professors, and in many respects, it held a proud 
place even among the first cities of that day. 
Now, it IS a place of no importance ; for during 
the wars of the Greek emperors with the Sara- 
cens and Persians, it was brought low. Chris- 
tianity, first planted there by Paul, is not yet 
wholly extinct, but still continues to linger fond- 
ly amidst the ruined shrines that looked upon 
its birth. It is no stretch of fancy, therefore, 
to suppose that if its existence had not been 
joined with the name and memory of the cele- 
brated Apostle, every trace of it would long 
since have vanished from the records of time. 

The Apostle was born' in the year of the 
world 3998, or about two years before the ad- 
vent of our Lord. His parents were both Jews 
of the ancient stock, originally descended from 
the tribe of Benjamin. Such a descent was re- 
puted highly honorable, and the Apostle seems 
to have attached considerable value to it. 

According to the custom of the Jews, he was 
circumcised on the eighth day, and at the same 
time received his name of Saul ; a name com* 
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mon in the tribe of Benjamin, since the days 
of Saul, king of Israel, who was chosen out of 
that tribe. At what time his other name of 
Paul was bestowed, or rather assumed by him, 
appears to be uncertain. Origen is of opinion 
that both names were giv^n to him at the same 
time, — the one in reference to his Jewish birth, 
the other to his acquired rights as a Roman 
citizen. Others think that the name of Paul 
was assumed at his conversion ; while a third 
class are of opinion that it was bestowed upon 
him in memory of his converting Sergius Paulus, 
the Roman governor. But the fact stands upon 
record, that he is not called by that name till 
the conversion of the Proconsul of Cyprus, after 
which he is not again recognized by any other 
name than Paul. I am therefore inclined to 
agree with those who conceive that he derived 
his name from Sergius Paulus. 

Of the boyish -days of the Apostle we know 
but little. He received the rudiments of his 
education at Tarsus. At an early age he was 
removed to Jerusalem, and placed under the 
celebrated Rabban Gamaliel, for the purpose of 
completing his education. This Gamaliel was 
the son of Simeon, supposed to be the same 
who, in the Temple, took our Saviour in his 
arms. He was a far-famed Doctor of the Law ; 
a person of great wisdom ; a man of authority 
and eminence. Under such a tutor, therefore. 
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if a corresponding degree of zeal burned within 
the pupil's breast, the Apostle must have made 
great progress in acquiring a complete know- 
ledge of the laws and traditions of the Jews. 
We are explicitly informed, that he pursued his 
studies with success, nor will it be denied that 
the single fact of his invariably proving the 
doctrines of the Gospel by quoting from Moses 
and the Prophets, shows how admirably he had 
improved the advantages of his early education. 

With regard to the manner in which the Doc*- 
tors of the Law communicated their instruc* 
tions, it must be observed, that there is a mark- 
ed distinction betwixt the schools of the Jews, 
in which the children were merely t«ught to 
read the law, and those academies, such as 
Gamaliel's, where eminent men read commen" 
taries on the law, and taught the traditions to 
the scholars. In these schools, the seat of the 
master was raised so high, that, when the pupils 
sat or stood, their heads were on a level with 
his feet. St Paul, therefore, does not mean to 
use a figure of rhetoric, denoting his humility, 
when he says, that he was * brought up at the ' 
feet of Gdmaliel.' 

The liberal nature of the Apostle's education, 
and the expense necessarily bestowed upon it, 
are, I ^hiiik^ sufficient to testify that his parents 
must have been in opulent circumstances. It is 
true that, after his education was completed, he 
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was taught the trade of a tent-maker, which 
his father had exercised before him ; and this 
fact may seem to support the opinion of those, 
who have maintained that his parents could not 
have been in wealthy circumstances, or hare 
moTed in the better ranks. But it is to be re- 
collected that it was deemed a necessary part of 
education among the Jews, that their children 
should be brought up to the exercise of some 
manual trade, by which, at any future period, 
they might be enabled to maintain themselres. 
Accordingly, the most rich and learned of them 
were so brought up. Indeed so absolute was 
this rule amongst them, that it was one of their 
great and leading maxims, that « He who teach- 
es not his son a trade, teaches him to be a thief.' 
The trade of a tent-maker, too, in so warlike a 
country, was not only one of an honorable, but 
also of a highly lucrative description. 

During the period of education, the Apostle'sr 
life, in the estimation of the Jews, was blame- 
less. He was strict and zealous in observing 
the laws of Moses. He was brought up in the 
principles and institutions of the* sect of the 
Pharisees, or Separatists, with whom alone, 
from their known exclusive habits, it may rea- 
sonably be presumed, he associated. Now the 
i6ei9(ibers of this sect were proud, haughty, vin- 
dictive, and insolent. They scorned with bitter 
hatred^ censured, and abused all who differed in 
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opinion from themselTes ; they marked them as 
the worst of people, and stjled them reprobates. 
They distiojpiished and separated themselves 
from their fellow-citizens by peculiar badges, 
and the ridiculous vanity of their dress. They 
neglected mercy, justice, charity, humanity, and 
all those attributes which we have been accus- 
tomed to look upon as inseparably connected 
with a good and virtuous life. In their place 
they substituted a strict outward observance of 
the ceremonial law. They washed, fasted, 
prayed, and gave alms in public ; they uplifled 
their hands and voices to God, at the corners of 
the streets, while their hearts were far from 
him. They were, as an old writer quaintly ob- 
serves, * especially active and diligent in the 
outward instances of religion, which cost them 
nothing, and in seeking to make others twofold 
more the children of the devil than they were 
themselves.* Their sole object was to raise 
false temples to their own glory ; to varnish 
over and conceal their character and crimes by 
an outward show of that religion which they 
did not inwardly possess, imd to do all that 
could hold them up to the eyes of a deluded 
people as more righteous than their neighbors. 

With their political principles we have not 
much to do ; but they were a numerous and pow- 
erful sect, and frequently became formidable to 
the kings of their own nation, and, as Jotephus 
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tells us, they were so perverse even to princes 
themselves, 'that thej would not fear manj 
times openlj to affront and oppose them.' 

Such was the character of the people with 
whom the Apostle spent many of the earliest 
years of his life ; and, whsu we* consider how 
wondrously he escaped the contaminatioiv of all 
their grosser vices, we may surely hope that even 
then the seeds of better things were sown within 
his breast. We cannot, however, deny that he 
was deeply imbued with the active and fiery 
genius of his sect, nor can we exculpate his 
memory from the charge^ of a most relentless per- 
secution of the followers of a meek and lowly 
Jesus. With an intolerant pride, he detested 
every party or religion opposite to his own. He 
looked with bitter scorn upon the disseminators 
of novel doctrines ; and, as he himself informs 
us, ' he made havoc of the church, and haling 
men and women committed them to prison.' 
He was not contented with persecuting those 
who openly professed the doctrines of the church, 
but, with a proud and ungovernable zeal, he en- 
tered into the houses of suspected persons, and, 
disregarding the distinctions of sex and age, 
dragged them from their homes to prison, to 
punishment, and death. 

This^ we know, was his general conduct, but 
vr$ are not acquainted with ady particular de- 
tail of his^acts at this time. His presence at. 
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and the part he took in, the death of the martyr 
Stephen, on which occasion he is first introduced 
to us in scripture, is, I believe, the only specific 
instance of his persecution which has been 
handed down to posterity. 

The extent to which Paul was implicated in 
this transaction, has been much disputed. It 
does not appear that he took any actiye hand in 
the execution of the cruel sentence pronounced 
upon the glorious martyr ; but his presence and 
conduct at that event show that he both con- 
sented to, and applauded, the transaction. He 
was not a mere chance spectator there. He 
came of set purpose. He tells us in his own 
words, that he ' kept the raiment of them that 
slew him,' or, as we read in another passage,' 
'the witnesses laid down their clothes at his 
feet,' — that is, the executioners confided their 
garments to his care, because, according to the 
Jewish custom, those who had accused any one 
of uttering blasphemous words, or borne witness 
against him, were' compeUed to cast the first 
stone. 

The storm of persecution having thus com- 
menced,''it arose, ere long, to the height of an 
ungovernable tempest, which soon dispersed the 
unhappy Christians of Jerusalem. Like the 
demon of the storm, the Apostle seemed to ride 
upon the blast. ' He continued his persecution 
with wilder zeal thcm ever. He sought out 
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the saints — he dragged them from their places 
of concealment — he beat them in the syna- 
gogues ; he compelled them to blaspheme, he 
imprisoned them, he caused them to be put to 
death ; and so energetic was his wild course, so 
marked bis persecution and fiery zeal, even be- 
yond that of bis fellows, that his name spread 
far and wide as a destroyer of the church, and 
became a watchword of terror to the saints. It 
was in the midst of this course that his heart 
was touched, and he became another man. 

Worn out with the persecution he had com- 
mitted at Jerusalem, yet in his insatiable fury, 
anxious to^extirpate the innovating race, he made 
application to the Sanhedrim, or chief coun- 
cil of the Jewish nation; and frcm it he re- 
ceived full warrant and commission to go down 
and ransack the synagogues at Damascus, and 
bring all offenders bound to Jerusalem, that they 
might be^arraigned and sentenced there. 

Armed with this authority, the Apostle, 
^ breathing out threatenings and slaughter/ pro- 
ceeded on his way to Damascus ; thus, to grati- 
fy the ruling passion of his mind, undertaking a 
troublesome and dangerous expedition of no less 
than one hundred and sixty miles. It was de- 
termined, however, that ere he reached the city 
his mind and spirit should undergo a mighty 
change. He drew nigh to it, probably at the 
yery moment exulting in the prospect of the ter- 
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mination of his journey, and the speedy oppor- 
tunity which would be afforded him of carrying 
his views into execution, when suddenly a bright, • 
& glorious light like a sun burst from the heay- 
ens ; a voice was heard ; and Paul and his com- 
panions, wonder-stricken and amazed, fell with 
their faces to the earth. 

While itms prostnxie in the dust, the voice ad- 
dressed him by name, saying, ' Why persecutest 
thou me ? it is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks.' The Apostle, summoning up courage, 
in the midst of his trembling, asked, ^ Who art 
thou. Lord?* From this expression we may 
presume that the knowledge that the voice was 
that of Jesus had burst upon his mind. He was 
not, however, left in doubt, for immediately 
the voice answered, * I am Jesus whom thou 
persecutest ;' whereupon the Apostle made this 
memorable inquiry, ' Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do V showing that humility and self-abase- 
ment already occupied the throne on which 
pride so recently had sat. 

The voice then desired him to rise and go in- 
to Damascus, for he had been constituted the 
minister and witness of Jesus, to preacli to the 
Gentiles, unto whom he was then sent. 

In obedience to the commands thus laid upon 
him, the Apostle arose, but deep blindness had 
fallen upon him ; and his companions were com- 
pelled to take the now humbled persecutor by 
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the hand, and lead him like a little child. Thetf 
were not struck with the same blindness which 
had afflicted him ; and to account for this, the 
older writers have indulged in a variety of spec- 
ulations. Some will have it that his blindness 
was produced by gazing on the^ effulgent bright- 
ness of the Redeemer's presence, while standing 
face to face in conversation with him. I can- 
not find any authority to support this statement, 
nor do I think it necessary to search out a natu- 
ral cause, in order to account for an effect which 
confessedly arose out of a transaction altogether 
supernatural, 

I do not, however, mean to say that upon this 
occasion the Apostle did not behold our Re- 
deemer's person. For Paul himself declares in 
the fifteenth chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, in speaking of those who had be- 
held our Saviour (ifter his resurrection : — * ' And, 
laist of all, he was seen of me also, as of one 
born out of due time.' Now I am not aware of 
any other period at which this could possibly 
have happened. But, to remove all doubts upon 
the subject; St Luke, in his narrative of this 
event, states that our Saviour, in the course of 
his revelation, used the following express words, 
— ^I have appeared unto thee.^ Likewise, he 
puts these words in the mouth of Ananias, when 
restoring Saul to sight — *The Lord, even Jesus, 
that appeared unto thee in the toay as thou earnest 
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hath sent me ;' and, in St Paul's own narrative 
of the eventrrepeated by St Luke in the twentj- 
second chapter, he states that Ananias, on re- 
storing his sight, immediately added — *• The 
God of our fathers has chosen thee that thou 
shouldst know his will, and see that just one, 
and shouldst hear the voice of his mouth.' * For 
thou shalt be his witness unto all men of what 
thou hast seen and heardJ* 

A great deal of useless discussion has arisen 
to ascertain whether Paul's companions heard 
the voice that spoke to him or not. There are 
.many speculative opinions indulged upon this 
point. Some will have it that the voice was 
positively heard and understood by them;— - 
others, that it was heard, but not understood, 
because Paul's companions knew not the He- 
brew tongue in which* it spake; — a third class 
maintain that a confused sound merely, but no 
articulate voice was heard ; -^ and a fourth, that 
Paul was heard speaking to the voice but not 
the voice to Paul. This last opinion, I think, ia 
by far the most likely to be correct, and it is not 
inconsistent with the only passage which could 
throw a doubt upon the subject. St Luke in his 
narrative says, ' and. the men which journeyed 
with him stood speechless, hearing a voice, but 
seeing no man.' Now the ^ice here heard may 
have been that of the Apostle himself, for there 
was no reason why his voice should not be heard, 
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and the Bmazement of those who were with him, 
arose at hearing the Apostle address himself to 
one as present, whom thej did not behold. That 
this really was the fact, I cannot allow myself to 
doubt, when I turn to the report given by the 
Evangelist, of PauPs own account of the trans- 
action, in which he affirms the Apostle to have 
said, ' they who were with me indeed, saw the 
light, and were afraid; but they heard not the 
voice of him that spake to m€.' It appears, there- 
fore, to be clear, that in this transaction the 
Apostle actually beheld our Lord revealed, and 
heard his voice, while they who travelled with 
him heard no voice, and saw nothing but the 
wondrous light, or ineffable and effulgent bright- 
ness surrounding the Redeemer's person. 

From cherishing the temper and disposition 
of a wolf, the Apostle now became meek and 
gentle as a lamb. The whole history of the 
world does not afford another example of so 
rapid and effectual a conversion. The ways of 
God are wonderful ; and, as Lord Littleton 
justly observes, in that admirable treatise to 
which infidelity itself has never yet been able 
to fabricate an answer, this remarkable passage 
in the life of the Apostle is of itself sufficient to 
establish the truth of Christianity. 

3 



QUESTIONS. 



Where was St Paul born ? 

Where was Tarsus ? 

What is said of it 1 

What is its present condition ? 

What is said of the Apostle's parents T 

Why was his name changed from Saul to 
Paul? 

What is said of the Apostle's early education, 
and of the manner in which the Doctors com- 
municated their instructions ? 

Why was a person so well educated as the 
Apostle, bred up to a trade ? 

In what religious principles was the Apostle 
instructed ? 

What was the general character of this sect ? 

What were the Apostle's feelings towards the 
Christians ? 

What part did he take in the death of the 
martyr, Stephen ? 

For what purpose did he go to Damascus ? 

What occurred to him on his journey ? 

Give the particulars in reference to his' con- 
version. 



CHAPTER II. 

PAMASCUS — PERSONAL APPEARANCE— > AND FAMILY 
STATUS OF THE APOSTLE. 

We have seen the persecutor, leave Jerusalem 
curmed with authoritj to destroy, and in the ful- 
ness of his pride, breathing vengeance - against 
the church. Now we behold him approach the 
scene of his anticipated triumph, humbled in 
spirit — blind — and) with his dejected compan- 
ions, shunning observation as they stole into 
the city. 

Proceeding to the street called Straight, so 
named from its extreme length and narrowness, 
although from the peculiar style of the buildings, 
but a small portion of it can be seen' at once, — 
the Apostle took up his habitation in the house 
of one Judas, concerning whom, nothing but his 
name is known. 

With Judas he remained for the space of three 
days, during which period he neither eat nor 
drank, but passed the whole of his time in medi- 
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tation and prajer. The same deep blindness 
still bung like a cloud upon him, and the blessed 
light of daj was entirely excluded from his sight. 
It is supposed by some of the older writers, 
that during this season of darkness, be was 
* caught up to the third heaven/ and there 
taught the truths of the Gospel by miraculous 
revelation. That he was so taught these trutbs 
is certain — for in his Epistle to the Galatians 
he expressly tells us that * he received not the 
knowledge of the Gospel of men, nor was he 
taught but 6^ the revelation of Jesus Christ.' 
But, for the hypothesis that he was caught up to 
the third heaven, there to have the Gospel re- 
vealed to him, there does not appear to be the 
slightest foundation. It is not said that during 
any part of these three days be was in a trance, 
or, in mind, absent from the earth. On the con- 
trary, we know of only one instance in which 
he was so caught up to heaven, and the Ap(>st]e 
himself has fixed the date of his rapture at a 
period long posterior to his conversion. In the 
twelfth chapter of his Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians, he tells us that ^ about fourteen 
years ago,^ he knew a man, whether in the body 
or out of the body, he could not tell, caught up 
into the third heaven. Now, if we look back- 
wards from the date at which this Epistle is 
known to have been written, we find that four- 
teen years brings us to the famine in the second 
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year of Claudius, when the Apostle went to carry 
the alms of the disciples to Jerusalem, at which 
period he had an ecstasy or rapture while praying 
in the Temple ; or, to use his own words, ' even 
while I prayed in the Temple, I was in a trance.' 
It was certainly, therefore, at this period, and 
not at that of his conversion, that Paul was 
caught up into the third heaven. 

During his three days of blindness, however, 
communications of the divine will were undoubt- 
edly made to him, in visions, as they had been 
to the Prophets in days of old. He beheld a 
man named Ananias coming in and putting his 
hands on him, that he might a^cdn receive his 
sight, Ananias meanwhile, had also beheld a 
vision similar in its import. He was directed to 
arise and go to Paul, and restore him to sight* 
But the fame of the Apostle's deeds at Jerusalem 
had gone before him, and it was known that he 
had come to Damascus to persecute and slay. 
Ananias, therefore, at first demurred at execut- 
ing the commission in which he was thus mira- 
culously instructed ; but his scruples were imme- 
diately overcome, for the Lord said unto him, 
* Go thy way, for he is a chosen vessel unto me, 
to bear mj name before the Gentiles, and kings 
and children of Israel.' 

Ananias accordingly arosCf and proceeding on 
his way, entered the house of Judas, and laid 
his baods upon the Apostle, and said, 'The 
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Lord {even Jesus, that appeared unto thee on 
the way, as thou camest) hath sent me, that thou 
mightest receive thy sight.' Immediately upon 
this annunciation, * there fell from his eyes as 
it had been scales,' and at the same moment, as 
if the one act had been symbolical of the other, 
the darkness passed from his soul, and the glo- 
rious light of the gospel, in all its brilliancy, 
shone upon it. 

Thus restored to sight, the Apostle rose, and 
the sacred rite of baptism being administered, 
he was admitted a member of the visible church 
on earth, and received the Holy Ghost. 

Of him whom the Lord was pleased to employ 
as an instrument in this work of restoration, we 
have no authentic account. Save this one in- 
cident, no other circumstance in his life has 
been handed down to posterity. By some he is 
supposed to have been a layman, by others to 
have been a priest. One thing, however, is 
certain — that he was a good man — <a devout 
man according to the law,' and was held in 
great esteem by the Jews of Damascus on ac- 
count of the upright and honorable nature of his 
deportment. ' 

Damascus, tha place where so extraordinary 
a passage in the Apostle's life occurred, and 
where his public ministry may be said to have 
commenced, is a city of vast antiquity, having 
been in existence so far back as the days of the 
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Patriarch Abraham. It is beautifully situated 
in the rich valley lying between Libanus and 
Antilibanus, and in former days, was watered by 
the river Afoana, supposed to be one of* those 
with regard to which the Syrian Leper, in his 
hour of pride, asked the prophet Elisha if they 
were not better than all the waters of Israel, and 
if he might not wash in them and be clean. 

For a long period, in its early days, it was a 
rich and splendid city, the capital of Syria of 
Damascus, or, as it is sometimes called, the 
kingdom of Damascus. About the year of the 
world 3160 it was taken by the Jews, under Je- 
roboam, and about one hundred years after that 
event it was almost entirely demolished by Tig- 
lath-Peleser the Assyrian. Like a phcenix it 
arose from its ashes, and again became a flour- 
ishing place, till it was sacked and pillaged by 
Nebuchadnezzar. Borne down, but not destroy- 
ed by these repeated wars, it once more regain- 
ed all its former lustre, and, when seized upon 
by the Romans, some hundred years ailerwards, 
was a place of much consideration and wealth. 
It subsequently fell under the government of an 
Arabian prince, subject to the Roman power, 
and in the days of the Apostle this dynasty ex- 
isted. 

About six hundred years after the birth of 
Christ it was taken by the Persians from the 
RomSns ; but their reign was short, for it was 
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speedily re-taken, although only to be again con- 
quered by the Saracens. During the middle 
ages it became a scene of desolation and blood- 
shed; at one time, in consequence of the 
petty warfare of the Seljukian Turks, and at 
another, from the far more extended, and cer- 
tainly not less desolating, wars of the Crusades. 

It has now stood a known and remarkable 
city for thousands of years. It is still one of the 
richest in the Levant, but tlie day of its glory 
has passed away, the splendor of its ruins now 
only tell of what it has been ; the church so long 
mAintained there has vanished, and, for many 
centuries, the pure spirit of Christianity has 
ceased within its walls. 

In the« Apostle's day, however, it retained 
much of its ancient splendor ; and, in more di- 
rect reference to the subject of his conversion, 
there is still shown a place, about a quarter of 
a mile to the north of the city, where he is said 
to have beheld our Lord. At one period, a 
church had been erected on this spot, but 
scarcdy a trace of it now remains. 

It was in .this great city that the ministry of 
the Apostle was destined to commence. In the 
midst of splendor and magnificence his Chris- 
tian career began; but before accompan3ring 
him in that -career, I must crave indulgence for 
a short period, till I attempt to give some idea 
of his personal appearance. He was of slender 
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make, and very short in stature. Chrysostom 
states that he was only three, cubits high. A 
Jewish cubit was equivalent to verj nearly twen- 
tj-twa inches, English measure, by which means 
we find his height to have been about five feet 
five inches. . His head was small ; his nose long, 
but rather gracefully shaped ; his eyebrows thick 
and low, yet not diminishing a certain sweetness 
of expression in his eyes. His complexion fair, 
the general cast of his countenance grave, but 
in his gait a most unseemly stoop. He was, 
moreover, of an infirm and delicate constitution ; 
and, if not at the commencement of his ministry, 
at least at an after period, had a considerable 
hesitation in his speech, so that, as he himself 
candidly allowed, his * bodily presence was 
weak, and his speech contemptible.' 

I have been induced to draw this picture of 
the Apostle in order to impress the genera] out- 
line of his appearance upon the reader's mind; 
for I am well aware that in perusing a detail of 
actions, evincing throughout a high degree of 
intellectual Ability, great mental boldness, and 
an uncompromising firmness of character, we 
naturally associate a powerful and commanding 
personal appearance with these distinguished 
attributes. The same motive now urges me to 
make a few remarks upon the much disputed 
subject, whether Paul was a married man or 
not. This has been matter of fruitful controver- 
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sy amongst the older writers. The few remarks 
I hare to offer on the point will, I trust, prove 
satisfactory ; and, if so, the end I have in view 
will be answered ; for we shall then accompany 
the Apostle in his ministry, regarding him, on 
the one hand, as having none of those dearer 
ties, which could have come betwixt him and his 
God, to sever ; and, on the other, as possessing 
none of those personal attractions, or remarka- 
ble powers of eloquence, which, by acting as a 
letter of recommendation in his behalf, might 
have tended to smooth the paths of that labori- 
ous pilgrimage he was destined to undergo. 

In examining this question, I cannot deny that 
there are numerous authorities which support 
the theory of the Apostle leaving been a mar- 
ried man. Clemens Alexandrinus, St Chrysos- 
tom, and many other writers following them, are 
to be ranked among the number. But the prin- 
cipal authority is that of the apostolic father, 
Ignatius, who was very nearly a cotemporary of 
St Paul, flourishing in the immediate succeed- 
ing generation. He is said, in his epistle to the 
Philadelphians, to have classed Paul among the 
disciples who were married men ; and therefore, 
if it be once satisfactorily established that Igna- 
tius actually so wrote the name of Paul, the au- 
thority would be very strong. But the authen- 
ticity of this part of his epistle has been very 
much doubted, and it has been argued that the 
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name of Paul was interpolated in the latter 
copies by those Greek priests who wished to 
have the sanction of the great Apostle's example. 

That Ignatius himself was not a married man, 
is very obvious ; for in that part of his epistle 
in which the disputed passage occurs, he is 
writing in praise of celibacy ; but, at the same 
time, adds, * not that I would vituperate other 
blessed men because they entered into matri- 
mony, for I wish that I may be found worthy of 
God to sit at their feet in his kingdom, viz. Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Isaiah, and other 
prophets ; Peter cmd Paulj and other apostles.' 

This is the principal authority upon which 
those who maintain that the Apostle was a mar- 
ried man depend ;' and truly the passage is so 
distinct and clear, that if it were proVed to be 
altogether genuine, that its authority was too 
strong to be disputed. 

On the one side, Alphonsus k Castro declares, 
that in the manuscript copies of the Epistle of 
St Iguatius, found in ancient libraries, the name 
of Paul do^s not occur ; and, in particular, that 
in a copy preserved in the library of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, which is written in fair and 
ancient characters, the name of Paul is not to 
be found. 

Such are a few of the leading authorities on 
this disputed point; we need not go farther 
than to the writings of the Apostle himself, 
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and our minds will be at rest. No one, I 
am sure, can read the seyenth chapter of the 
First Epistle to the Connthiaos, and come to 
the conclusion, that he who wrote that chapter 
was a married man. Take a few isolated pas- 
sages from it : at the commencement, the Apos- 
tle approves, or rather, allows of marriage, in 
particular situations, but adds, * I speak this bj 
permission, and not of commandment ; for I 
would that all men were even as I myself;^ and, 
in the immediate succeeding verse, he adds, ' I 
say therefore to the unmarried and widows, It is 
good for them if they abide even as I.' Com- 
bine these passages with that which occurs in 
the thirty-second verse, and with the whole 
tenor of the Apostle's life, and the conclusion is 
irresistible. He there says, *He that is un*^ 
married careth for the things that belong to the 
Lord, how he may please the Lord.' — Now 
the doctrines which the Apostle taught others, 
he ever strictly practised himself; and, accord- 
ingly, we find his own life to be a most practi- 
cal commentary upon this text. He cared not 
for worldly distinction nor for worldly wealth ; 
he was temperate and sober in all things ; by 
abstinence and mortification, * he kept under 
and subdued his body ;' the smiles and frowns 
of the world were alike to him ; his conversa- 
tion was in heaven ; his desires were there ; his 
wish was *to depart and be with Christ ;' and. 
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as one who knew no dearer tie that could bind 
his affections to the earth, or clog their heaven- 
ward flight, he cared for those things only that 
belonged unto the Lord. 
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Where was the Apostle, and bow did he spend 
the first three days after his entrance into Da- 
mascus 1 

What objections are there to the supposition 
that St Paul was at this time ' caught up into 
the third heavens V 

Who was instrumental in restoring Paul's 
sight. 

Where was Damascus situated ? 

What were some of the principal occurrences 
that took place in regard to this city ? 

What was the personal appearance of St 
Paul] 

What led many of the old writers to consider 
St Paul a married man ? ^ 

Is this authority sufficient to counteract the 
assertions of the Apostle himself? 

What conclusioa then follows in regard to 
this subject 1 

4 



CHAPTER III. 

ARABIA DAMASCUS PERSECUTION THERE — 

JERUSALEM CESAREA. 

The coincidences which occur in the history 
of kingdoms and of man are sometimes worthy 
of observation. From Damascus in former days 
sprung one of the most relentless persecutors * 
that Israel had ever groaned under, and now, in 
the latter times it was the scene of the conver- 
sion of one of the most bitter enemies the in- 
fant church of Christ had known. They were 
alike in the commencement of their lives, but 
their end was far different ; — the one continued 
in his wicked course till death put a stop to 
his career, the other became a great and good 
man, and finally Icdd down his life for the cause 
he had once despistfd. 

From the hour of his wonderful conversion 
the Apostle becsonQ a zealous disciple of our 
Lord. He had put his hand to the plough, and, 

* Hazacl. 
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having done so, he thought no more of looking 
back. The labor of the ministry lay before 
him, and with singleness of heart and true ear- 
nestness of mind he pressed forward in his to- 
eation. He openly preached Christ in the 
synagogue, teaching and instructing his breth- 
ren in the doctrines of the gospel ; and upon no 
occasion did he ever allow any worldly con- 
sideration to interfere with the discharge of his 
newly constituted duties. . But, at this period, 
he underwent no trials at Damascus. His resi- 
dence there was very short, and he soon retired 
into Arabia Deserta, where he preached the 
gospel to the wandering tribes who occupied the 
country of the Iturians, the Edomites, the Na- 
batheans, and others of which that district con- 
sisted. 

We do not know what motives urged the 
Apostle thus to leave Damascus so immediately 
after the commencement of his ministry. It 
has been supposed by some that he retiied into 
those thinly-inhabited and comparatively de- 
serted parts of Arabia, in order, by a continu- 
ance of the divine revelation, to enjoy the op- 
portunity of being fuUy instructed in the duties 
of his office^ and the doctrines of the gospel, so 
that, in future days, he might be enabled to 
meet and overturn the subtile reasonings of his 
adversaries, the Jews. 

But there is another reason which may be 
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assi^ed as influencing the Apostle's conduct 
upon this occasion. He probably deemed that 
a crowded city was not the place where one 
who must still have regarded himself as but a 
child in the mysteries of the gospel, could have 
preached with effect. It was moreover a guid- 
ing principle of his life not to build upon another 
man's foundation — not to labor in a vineyard 
which had been already fertilized — and we 
know, that Christianity had previously been es- 
tablished at Damascus. But in the desert plains 
of Arabia the glad tidings of the gospel had not 
yet been preached, and there a wide field lay open 
for the Apostle not only to lay a foundation, but 
upon it to build a bright structure of his own. 

These, however, are but conjectures, and 
matter of conjecture his motives must remain ; 
for St Luke did not accompany him in this 
journey, and he makes no mention whatever of 
it. But one thing is certain, that during his «tay 
in Arabia, he employed himself diligently in 
studying the scriptures, and there acquired a 
complete knowledge of the doctrines, sayings, 
miracles, sufferings, resurrection, and ascension 
of our Saviour. This we learn from himself, 
and we cannot doubt that it was by immediate 
revelation his knowledge was acquired. 

From the known character of the Arabs, who 
are ready to receive with open arms those who 
apply to them for refreshment and protection. 
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we maj conclude that the Apostle had no diffi- 
culties arising from hatred or enmity to contend 
with. Here, then, amongst the descendants of 
the children of Ishmael, it may be conjectured, 
the first fruits of the Apostle's conversion were • -f 
beheld. 

In the midst of these wandering tribes he so- 
journed for upwards of two years ; after which, 
having been made perfect in the knowledge of 
the gospel, he returned to Damascus, and preach- 
ed openly in the synagogues, setting at nought 
and confounding the wisdom of the Jews who 
dwelt there ; and, in the very teeth of all the tal- 
ent and eloquence of their rabbins, proving that 
' Christ was indeed the Son of God, and the Mes- 
siah foretold in the writings of the prophets. 

Hitherto no persecution had attended the foot- 
steps of the preacher; but those trials and suf- 
ferings of which, in after life^ he experienced so 
many, were now destined to commence. Filled 
with astonishment and hatred, the Jews lost no 
opportunity of persecuting the righteous man. 
They dared not, however, openly, and without 
the shadow of some substantial reason, spill his 
blood. With wonderful ingenuity, therefore, 
they devised a plan by which they thought to 
obtain his condemnation, under the law, and thus 
in the eyes of men, they would have remained 
guiltless of his blood, while the object they had 
in view would have been fully attained. 

4* 
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^ ^ The war betwixt Aretas, king of Arabia, and 
«M^ Herod the tetrarch, on account of the latter hav- 
ing put away his wife, the daughter of Aretas, 
and taken Herodias, his brother Philip's wife in 
her stead, was on the point of breaking out. 
This event the Jews made subservient to their 
purposes against the Apostle. They gained ac- 
cess to, and poisoned the ear of the governor 
of Damascus, who held his situation and au- 
thority under Aretas, and persuaded him that 
Paul was a spy sent there to farther the ends 
of the Roman government. The governor at 
last being gained over, proceeded with a vigor 
that the occasion neither seemed to justify nor 
require. The gates of the city were closed, the 
guards were doubled, and e^^tj sciheme that in- 
genuity could devise was put in execution, to 
ensure the Apostle's capture. 

The friends of Paul, in the mean time, had not 
been idle. Suspicion had been awakened in 
their minds by the previous proceedings of the 
Jews, — they were on the alert, and the cause 
of these extraordinary preparations throughout 
the city speedily coming to their ears, they pro- 
vided their new and well beloved teacher with 
the means of esca^ from the threatened dan- 
ger. It has often been said that the incidents 
of reality bear the marks of fiction more strong- 
ly impressed upon them than those of mere ro- 
mance. The truth of this observation is borne 
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out in the present instance. Cords and a bask- 
et were provided, and with much hazard both 
to himself and those aiding in his escape, the 
Apostle was, at midnight, lowered from the city 
wall. The precise place of his perilous de- 
scent is still pointed out. The modern traveller 
£rst visits the place of vision, and a walk of 
little more than half a mile, on his return to the 
city, leads him to the celebrated spot. 

In thus fleeing from the persecution which 
had attacked him'^at Daipascus, the Apostle 
showed no want of firmness or zeal towards the 
cause in which he was engaged. On the con- 
trary, he merely put in execution pne of the les- 
sons inculcated by his Divine Master, who, in 
sending forth his Apostles, directed them, when 
they were persecuted in one city, to flee into 
another. The Apostle accordingly fled to Jeru- 
salem, and after an absence of three years, 
arrived there, breathing the spirit of brotherly 
kindness and aflection, instead of that of hatred 
and destruction with which he had been so fear- 
fully imbued when he left its walls. 

His principal object in returning to Jerusalem 
at this time, instead of proceeding to his own 
native place, was to becom#acquainted with the 
Christians who resided there. Accordinglyt 
soon after his arrival, he nought out the still 
persecuted disciples of our Saviour, and essayed 
to join them ; but they remembered the zeal 
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with which he had formerly persecuted and de- 
stroyed their brethren, and not having heard of 
his conversion, distrusted his present profes- 
sions, and universalij shunned and avoided him. 

The end the Apostle had in view might thus 
have been altogether frustrated, had not ample 
provision for this emergency been made. Bar- 
nabas, his old acquaintance, and fellow-student 
under Gamaliel, had recently been at Antioch, 
and on his return from that city to Jerusalem, 
in passing through Damascus, had heard of the 
conversion of his friend. He arrived at Jeru- 
salem about the same time as, or soon after the 
Apostle, and learning the situation in which he 
was placed, he took him by the hand, and 
brought him to Peter and James, to whom he re- 
lated the wonderful history of his conversion, and 
also his zealous preaching at Damascus, and 
the consequent persecution he had undergone. 
Upon this testimony he was received by the dis- 
ciples with open arms, and admitted into their 
society. 

The Popish writers, who never lose an op- 
portunity of bringing forward evidence to sup- 
pbrt their favorite doctrine of the Apostle Peter 
having been the heflM of the church upon earth, 
have an absurd tradition, that the object of St 
Paul's present journey to Jerusalem was to do 
iiomage to Peter's supremacy. Had Peter pos- 
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sessed this supremacj, St Paul would probably 
have been the first to do homage to him ; but so 
far from this being the case, we find Paul on a 
subsequent occasion rebuking Peter severely, 
which he scarcely would have dared to do, had 
the latter been entitled to rule, or vested with 
power over him. 

Being received into fellowship with the disci* 
pies, Paul preached at Jerusalem as he had done 
at Damascus, speaking ' boldly in the name of 
the Lord Jesus,' controverting the arguments of 
those very Jews with whom he had formerly con- 
spired to persecute the Church, and compass 
the death of the glorious martyr Stephen. 

With characteristic fearlessness, he also dis- 
puted with the Grecians then at Jerusalem ; 
seeking their conversion, and devoting even 
more of his time to this object than to the in- 
struction of the ancient Jews. 

Having remained fifteen days at Jerusalem) 
the same unrelenting persecutioui which had 
been stirred up against him at Daomscus, began 
to show itself in the holy city. He was mark- 
ed out as the prey of the unbelieving Jews. He 
was pointed at as one against whom the sword 
should be raised. 

All this persecution, however, instead of in- 
juring, only tended to promote the cause they 
detested. They were unconscious but efficient 
instruments in the hands of God, and although 
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ultimately the means of driving the Apostle from 
Jerusalem, they only sent him to preach the gos- 
pel in other lands, where the trumpet had not 
yet heen sounded, nor the joyful tidings heard. 

With that fearlessness, however, which form- 
ed so conspicuous an ingredient in his charac- 
ter, the Apostle, notwithstanding the persecu- 
tion which raged against him, hesitated for a 
time to leave Jerusalem. But many of the dis- 
ciples who had seen his utility, and praised God, 
that so efficient an ini^trument had been sent to 
do his work, trembled for his safety; and in the 
warmth of their affection besought and urged 
him to depart, and neither lessened their entrea- 
ties, nor ceased their more active exertions till 
they had brought him to Gesarea, a splendid 
p6rt on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Previous to leaving Jerusalem, Paul had de- 
termined to proceed to Tarsus. At Cesarea, 
accordingly, he embarked at once on shipboard, 
and passing betwixt the coast of Syria and the 
Isle of Cyprus, crossed the sea of Cilicia, and 
with comparatively little trouble, reached his 
native place in safety: 

We have now seen St Paul at Jerusalem and 
at Cesarea, and as we shall have occasion more 
than once again to behold him at both of these 
cities, it may not, perhaps, be deemed improper 
now to give a short description of their situation 
and extent. It will at least serve to prevent in- 
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terruption at a future period, when I allude to 
these remarkable events in the Apostle's life, 
which occurred at these distinguished places. 

In the days of Paul, Cesarea was perhaps 
the most splendid citj, as it undoubtedly was 
the greatest seaport of Palestine. It was erect- 
ed by Herod the Great upon the site of an ob- 
scure fortress, about seventy-five miles distant 
from Jerusalem. It derived its name from Au- 
gustus Ceesar, to whom it was dedicated by the 
founder, in the twenty-eighth year of his reign. 
The most remarkable feature of the city was 
its magnificent h^irbor. It was of great extent, 
fully as large as that of Athens, and capable of 
containing a royal fleet. The natural situation 
of the coast did not admit of much protection ; 
but to obviate this, Herod built a prodigious 
mole, in a semicircular form, extending far into 
the sea, and of such amazing strength as to re- 
sist every effort of the wildest tempest. One 
half of it was so formed as to present an im- 
penetrable bulwark to the waves, and on the 
other half a strong wall, surmounted by many 
fortified turrets, was erected. In the centre, a 
quay, or landing-place, was built ; and around 
Ihe whole a pathway was formed, on which the 
inhabitants of the city might enjoy the soft 
breezes of the Mediterranean Sea. Near this 
harbor the residences of the mariners rose 
upon open arches ; and bejond Jit, the proud 
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city, buUt in the shape of a crescent, ascended 
gradually from the sea. On a rising ground, at 
a short distance from the end of the quay, a 
temple was erected, which served as a guide, or 
beacon, to mariners ; and within its walls stood 
two colossal statues, one of Ceesar, and another 
of Imperial Rome personified. All the private 
houses in the city were built of marble ; and 
its many temples, its palaces, its theatres, and 
forum, of the fairest and richest architecture, 
were of the same material. The building of 
this magnificent city commenced shortly before 
the Christian sera, occupied twelve years, and 
had only been finished about fifteen years be- 
fore the period of the Apostle's embarkation 
from it. 

With regard to the Christian church estab- 
lished at Cesarea, it flourished till the seventh 
century, when the city was captured by the 
Saracens. But before this event happened, a 
fame, which was destined to outlive its marble 
walls, had been conferred upon Cesarea. It waa 
there that the prophet Agabus foretold that Paul 
should be bound at Jerusalem, and delivered 
into the hands of the Gentiles; it was there that 
the Apostle was confined for two years; it was 
there that he was tried before Felix and Festus; 
it was there that Cornelius the centurion, who 
was baptized by St Peter, lived ; it was there 
that Philipi the deaeon, and his four daughtera. 
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distinguished b j the spirit of prophecy, dwelt ; 
and it was there that Herod, even in the midst 
of his own splendid palaces, arrayed in cloth of 
silver and in cloth of gold, surrounded by fawn- 
ing courtiers, and an applauding multitude, borne 
up with pride, and seated on his jewelled throne, 
was at once struck dead, and devoured of worms, 
a loathsome and disgusting spectacle, because he 
assumed unto himself the glory which was due to 
God. - 

l^ow, should we journey to Palestine, to gaze 
upon the fair city of the Apostle's day, our jour- 
ney would indeed be vain. The Arabs still call 
it Kissary ; and perhaps this would be one of 
the few associations which might enable us to 
discern its site. Its marble halls and palaces 
are gone — its temples — its theatres — its fo- 
rum have disappeared ; the dwellings of the 
many are levelled with the dust ; and, if a sin- 
gle trace of them is to be found, it is in a shape- 
less mass, or mound, of blackened earth. The 
waves, it is truCj still beat against the ruins of 
.the mole, Vr the storms and tempests of nearly 
two thousand years have not been able to effect 
the entire demolition of that stupendous work. 
Its huge remains are still to be seen ; and here 
and there the crumbling ruins of its strongest 
towers. But the whole surrounding country is 
a sandy desert ; the waste aiid silent desolation 

6 
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, of which is only disturbed by the angry howl- 
f" ' inga of a few solitary beasts of prey. 

The fate of Jerusalem has been different ; it 
^ has witnessed many reverses. In the day of 

its splendor its magnificence was beyond the 
power of language to describe. In point of 
situation its advantages were great. Placed in 
the very centre of Judsea, it was built upon 
three hills, which arose like terraces, the one 
above the other. The natural position of these 
hills was extremely strong, being surrounded by 
deep valleys and precipitous rocks, which ren- 
dered the approach of an enemy to the city 
both difficult and dangerous. But the safety of 
a place destined to experience the hardships of 
many wars, was not left to depend upon natural 
position only. It was surrounded by three strong 
and apparently invulnerable walls. Within the 
innermost of the three walls the king's palace 
stood, enclosed in another wall, of equal height 
with that around the city. It was ornamented 
with many towers, of a fair and beauteous ar- 
chitecture; and well did this brigffP palace de- 
serve to be so guarded, for it was built of the 
finest marble and the rarest wood, and orna- 
mented with a great variety of precious, stones. 
But the most remarkable building in Jerusa- 
lem was the Temple. It ros^e in the pride of 
beauty, itself resembling another city. In ge- 
neral appearance, it was imposing and magnifi- 
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cent in the extreme. It was built entirely of 
white marble, every separate mass of which 
was of a size scarcely to be imagined. When 
viewed from a distance, it had the appearance 
of a mountain covered with snow, so exquisite 
w^s the whiteness of its polished marble ; and 
when the sun shone, the gazer could scarcely 
look upon the brightness of its splendor, on ac- 
count of the dazzling light reflected from the 
silver and golden plates with which it was adorn- 
ed. The roof and other parts were of^ cedar 
wood, beautifully engraved. The gates were of 
immense magnitude, richly wrought, and orna- 
mented with plates of gold and silver. The 
furniture of this gorgeous temple, was worthy 
of the building. The curtains belonging to the 
different parts of it were of the richest mate- 
rials, th« most splendid colors, and exquisite 
embroidery. The candlestick with its seven 
branches, the altar in the temple, and the whole 
number of the consecrated vessels, used in the 
numerou|Mbservances of the ceremonial law, 
were of nre purest gold, and many of them in- 
laid with precious gems. 

Such was the temple and its appurtenances, 
when the disciple of a lowly Saviour went up 
to it to pray. It had not been completed* biany 
years, and was then in the height of its glory 
and its splendor. Now a mock temple is built 
on Mount Moriah ; and a Maljometan mosque, 
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into which no Christian dare enter, occupies 
the place where the holy of holies once stood. 

Of the general appearance of the city, and 
of the Temple, taken together, I do not helieve 
that anj language could convey an adequate 
idea to the mind. But let the reader fancy him- 
self travelling through a dry and arid waste of 
sand, when suddenly, upon a fair hill side, a 
place of towers and palaces bursts upon his 
view : see the gilded roofs of its many temples 
— the dazzling whiteness of its marble towers, 
so exquisitely built that each, apparently, forms 
but one solid mass, cut from the rock whereon it 
stood — the heavy splendor of its massy walls 
*^the beauteous architecture of its pillared 
gates, smiling in the light of a summer sun, or 
calmly reposing beneath the sleepy stillness of 
a cloudless sky, while the deep foliage of the 
clustering vine clothed the neighboring valleys, 
and climbed over the surrounding rocks — and 
he will behold Jerusalem as it was in those days. 
Well, then, might the exiled Jew es|i|im, 'If I 
forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my rign^and for- 
get its cunning !' 

About sixty years before the birth of Christ, 
it was besieged by Pompey, taken, and made 
tributary to the Roman power. 

In after years, during the reign of Antigonus, 
the city was taken by Herod and Sosius, and 
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Uie inkabitants — men, women, and children — 
were indiscriminately slaughtered. 

The last and most famous siege sustained by 
the Jerusalem of the sacred writings, was that 
bj Titus, which terminated in its total and irre- 
trievable ruin, in the seventieth year of the 
Christian era. The downfall of the city was 
preceded by those remarkable prodigies which 
our Saviour foretold would intimate its destruc- 
tion. 

The poor despised race of Israel have since, 
for a period of nearly eighteen hundred years, 
been wanderers upon the earth. Their city and 
their country are trodden under foot, and they 
themselves are dispersed throughout every na- 
tion under the sun. But, in the midst of all 
their sorrows, they still look for the day when 
they shall again be gathered together ; for the 
hour when their home, in its ancient splendor, 
shall be restored ; and still, in their hearts' core, 
they fondly cherish the numerous melancholy 
and beautiful lamentations of their forefathers 
over thel^phl^ kingdom and their ruined state. 

About sixty years after the terrible destruc- 
tion by Titus, a new city was built on Mount 
Calvary. This modern Jerusalem has some- 
what shared the fate of that which stood be- 
fore it. 

In appearance the modern Jerusalem has no 
pretensions to be likened to the ancient city. 

S* 
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It is built on two naall hills situated in the midst 
of a barren land. Its boundaries are the valley 
of Jehoshaphat on the east, the valley of Siloam 
and Hinnom on the south, and the valley of 
Rephaim on the west. It contains from twelve 
to fifteen thousand inhabitants of all sects and 
denominations. Although not of great extent, 
however, it is a respectable looking town ; and, 
from being inclosed with high embattled walls, 
containing vrithin their circumference several 
mosques, whose domes and minarets rise to a 
considerable height, it has, when viewed from a 
distance, somewhat of an imposing aspect. 

The supposed sites of many of the remark- 
able spots mentioned in the sacred writings are 
still pointed out; — the tower of Uriah — the 
pool of Bathsheba — the pool of Siloam, a dirty 
little puddle with scarcely a drop of water in it 
— the tombs of Zecharia and of Absalom — 
the field of blood, purchased with the thirty 
pieces of silver for which our Saviour was be- 
trayed — the rock on which Jesus sat when he 
foretold the destruction of the t^j^le — the 
place where Judas betrayed him with a kiss — 
the house of Ananias, the father-in-law of Caia- 
phas, wherein Peter denied our Lord — Calva- 
ry — Golgotha— Mount Sion — Jejioshaphat — 
and a hundred others ; but we know what credit 
to give to these tales of interested guides, when 
we are made aware that not even the site of 
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the Jerasalem of sacred faistorj is known — not 
a trace of it remains -—not a monument of Jew- 
ish times is standing. The very coarse of its 
walls is changed — Calvary, which was unthout 
the ancient city, is within the modern town — 
the ploughshare and the spade have been drawn 
across Mount. Zion — and Jerusalem is, indeed, 
no more. But in the Apostle's day it was not 
so. It then stood in all the glory I have at- 
tempted to describe. 



QUESTIONS. 



What motives could probably have urged the 
Apostle to go from Damascus to Arabia ? 

How much time did he probably spend there, 
and how was he occupied ? 

What M^od did the Jews of Damascus take 
to make Faul their prisoner ? 

By what means did he escape from them ? 

Where did he go, and for what purpose ? 

Why did the Apostle leave Jerusalem, and to 
what place &d he go ? 

Where was Cesarea situated 1 

What is said of its harbor, and of the gene- 
ral appearance of the city 1 
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What occurrences transpired in this place 1 

What is the present condition of this once 
flourishing city ? 

Hoyr was Jerusalem situated 1 

What is said of its natural position ? 

Where was the king's palace, and what is 
said of it 1 

What is said of the Temple, and its general 
appearance 1 

Of its furniture ? 

What was the general appearance of the city ? 

How many times was Jerusalem besieged by 
the Romans ? 

What has been the condition of the Jews 
since the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus 1 

What is said of modern Jerusalem 1 

What credit is to be given to the localities 
pointed out to the traveller. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ANTIOCH SELEUCIA SALAMIS — PAPHOS. 

We must now, after the long digression in 
the last chapter, return to the Apostle, whom 
w» left on his voyage from Cesarea to Tarsus. 
Having arrived in safety at the latter place, he 
abode there for a period of between five and six 
years. We are not told in what manner he was 
received by his townsmen, but the fact of his 
having established his head-quarters with them 
for so long a time, argues that no evil disposi- 
tion, at least, was manifested towards him. He 
continued ^wever to propagate the gospel, not 
only preaching it throughout all the neighbor- 
ing parts of Cilicia, and bringing over many 
converts to the faith« but even planting several 
churches there. The good seed which he had 
sowed in Judsea also, began to show forth its 
first fruits about this time ; for in consequence 
of an unexpected persecution of the Jews them- 
selves, by the Emperor Caligula, they ceased, 
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for a time, to persecute the Christians, and the 
churches had rest and flourished exceedingly. 

The unremitting employment of St Paul was 
thus continued, until, in the course of time, 
Barnabas, who had been for a considerable 
period at Antioch, came to solicit his assistance 
in the cultivation of the wide-spread field of 
Christianity which existed there. With a glad 
heart the Apostle accompanied this zealous dis- 
ciple thither, and continued with him to preach 
the faith of Christ, and to propagate the gospel 
for upwards of a year. Their joint exertions 
were attended with much success, and so nu- 
merous and honorable were the converts th^y 
made, that by a public act and declsuration of 
the whole church, those who had been formerly 
known by the despised name of Nazarenes 
among the Jews, and stigmatised with that of 
Galileans by the Gentiles, were associated as a 
recognized hoAj corporate under the honor- 
able and diptinguished name of Christians. 
Nor was it in any wretched corner, or despica- 
ble place, that this was done. It was in the 
face of day, and within the walls of the rich 
and splendid capital of Syria ; for Antioch, at 
that period, was adorned with sumptuous pala- 
ces and temples ; strongly and beautifully forti- 
fied both by nature and by art ; and, from its 
proud height, looked down upon the bright 
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stream of the Orontes, which bore the wealth 
of a hundred nations within its walls. 

Thus, within the short period of ten years 
after the ascension of Him who had been de- 
spised of men, mocked, buffeted, spit upon, and 
finally put to a cruel and ignominious death, 
that sect, of which he was the founder, publicly 
and honorably obtained, in one of the most 
powerful and splendid cities of the East, that 
never-to-be-forgotten name which has distin- 
guished it through every succeeding age, and 
will distinguish it through many an age and 
generation yet to come. 

Thus, in Antioch, where for many ages the 
church continued so famous, the Disciples were 
first called Christians ; and such then was An- 
tioch, the residence of the governor of the east- 
ern provinces of the Roman empire. But if 
we now look for it we shall not find it. The 
Persians, the Saracens, and the Turks, have 
alternately wrought the work of ruin upon it. 
Like other cities of the East, its glory is for 
ever gone, and ialthough the name of Christian 
may still be heard there, the spirit of Christiani- 
ty has long since departed from its site.* 

During the residence of Paul and Barnabas 
at this splendid city, certain prophets, and, 

* The Antioch of modern times vr^ destroyed \iy an 
earthquake in 1822. 
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among them, Agabus, arrived from Jerusalem. 
This holy man, enlightened by the Spirit, fore- 
told that a fearful famine should therj^after reign 
throughout all the worlds as the Roman empire 
was then proudly called. Accordingly this fa- 
mine commenced in the second, or as some sup- 
pose, in the fourth year of the reign of Claudius 
Cs^sar, and soon after rose to so fearful a height, 
particularly in Judaea, that thousands of human 
beings perished from absolute want of food. 
To relieve the distresses of their brethren, as 
much as lay in their power, the disciples at 
Antioch, moved by the pure spirit of Christiani- 
ty, immediately raised a contribution among 
themselves, and, when a^ considerable sum had 
been collected, sent it by the hands of Paul and 
Barnabas to the elders at Jerusalem. 

TVith glad hearts these two intimate friends 
went upon their way, rejoicing in their chari- 
table errand. It had been the custom of the 
Jews, in their various dispersion^, to send the 
necessaries of life into the land of Canaan, for 
the sustenance of the poor ; and now it glad- 
dened the heart of the Apostle to think, that 
even in Jerusalem, he would be able to show 
the unbelieving Jews, that they could not outdo 
the despised disciples of the new religion ; nay 
more, that while they only extended their chwi- 
ty to those more immediately connected with 
themselves, the Christians of Antioch, the great- 
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er part of whom were Gentile converts, at once 
stretched forth their hands to the relief of their 
Jewish brethren. 

It was in the course of his short stay in the 
holj citj, at this time, that, having gone into 
the court of the Temple to praj, according to 
the custom of the Jews, Paul had the remark- 
able ecstasy or trance to which I have alluded 
in a former chapter. During its continuance 
he received a direct intimation from our Lord, 
to make haste and quit Jerusalem 9 because the 
Jews would not receive his testimony there. 
The spirit of the Apostle, however, rebelled 
against this order. He deemed that the know- 
ledge of his conversion, his former preaching 
at Damascus, his change of life, and the testi- 
mony he bore to the truth of the Gospel at 
Jerusalem itself, would certainly induce the 
Jews to receive it. But this was weighing his 
own wisdom in the balance with that of God, 
and the order was quickly repeated ; ' Depart, 
for I will send thee far hence unto the Gentiles.' 

Having received this reiterated command, the 
Apostle, soon after, and probably before the 
persecution under Herod commenced, accom- 
panied by Barnabas, and John Mark, his ne- 
phew, departed on his return to Antioch, where, 
after a perilous journey, he once more arrived. 

This part of the Apostle's life, I think, serves 
to show, that while his chief occupation was to 

6 
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minister to the spiritual comforts of his breth- 
ren, their bodily wants were not neglected by 
him. The journey from Antioch to Jerusalem 
is nearly three hundred miles, and of a danger- 
ous and toilsome nature ; yet, when called upon 
to relieve the wants of the brethren, he did not 
hesitate to undertake this long journey ; and, 
when these wants were relieved, and his duty 
called upon him to return to the church he had 
left for a season, he sought no repose nor rest, 
but forthwith proceeded once more to retrace 
his weary steps. 

Arrived at Antioch, Paul and Barnabas again 
joined themselves unto their brethren ; and, as 
they were together, engaged in prayer and fast- 
ing, the Holy Ghost, in confirmation of the in- 
timation given to the Apostle at Jerusalem, with 
an audible voice, desired that these two might 
henceforth be separated for the work where- 
unto they had been called : that is, in so far at 
least as regards Paul, to the preaching to the 
Gentiles at large, to which duty he had been 
ordained at his conversion. 

In obedience to the order thus miraculously 
confirmed, three of the most holy of the dis- 
ciples at Antioch — Simon, Lucius, and Ma- 
naen, all men endowed with the spirit of pro- 
phecy, laid their hands upon Paul and Barna- 
bas, and having prayed, blessed them, and sent 
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them forth to labor in the work to which they 
had been so miraculously ordained. 

Accompanied by John, to minister to them, 
they accordingly proceeded by land to Seleucia. 
This was a fortified sea-port town of Syria, 
situated a short way to the north of the mouth 
of the Orontes, and so named from its founder 
Seleucius Nicator. 

The Apostle and his companions did not, 
however, remain to preach there. Immediately 
after their arrival, they embarked for the cele- 
brated island of Cypruis, which is situated in 
the Mediterranean Sea, about sixty miles south- 
west of Seleucia. That it was a place of great 
importance, may be gathered from the known 
fact, that it contained at least fifteen cities of 
considerable note, and was at one time divided 
into no fewer than nine petty kingdoms. This, 
combined with the fact of its being the native 
land of Barnabas, and the residence of some 
christians who had fled from the Jewish perse- 
cution, probably induced Paul and his compan- 
ions to commence their ministerial office there. 
They may likewise have been influenced by the 
knowledge of the gross idolatry and infamous 
wickedness into which the blinded inhabitants 
had fallen. 

The first place at which he landed was Sala- 
mis, afterwards called Constantia, and subse- 
quently Famagusta. In the Apostle's day it 
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was a famed and extensive city, situated on the 
eastern shores of Cyprus, and being the first 
place at which Christianity was preached, it was, 
in primitive times, constituted the metropolitan 
city of the island. It is also said, at a subse- 
quent period, to have been the scene where 
Barnabas, the beloved companion and fellow- 
laborer of the Apostle, sufiered martyrdom. 

On being established at Salamis, the Apostle 
and his companion immediately proceeded to 
visit the Jewish synagogues, of which there 
were many in the city. In one or other of 
these they daily preached the gospel, and so 
eminently successful was their preaching, that 
in a short time many converts to Christianity 
were made. We are not informed who these 
converts were, but it is more than probable that 
the greater number of them were Gentile pro^ 
sdytesy that is, Gentiles who had previously 
been converted from idolatry by the Jews, and 
by them taught the worship of the only true 
God. 

It is true, however, that both at Salamis and 
elsewhere, the Apostle first offered his message 
to the Jews, entering into their synagogues, and 
even avoiding, or at least not tarrying at those 
cities in which no synagogues were established. 
This line of conduct he adopted, in consequence 
of his interpretation of our Saviour's command, 
when he sent the Apostles forth to preach. * Go 
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not,' he said, *into the way of the Gentiles, and 
into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not ; 
but go rather to the lost sheep of the house of Is^ 
raeV At first, viewing this command accord- 
ing to the strictest letter of the law, the Apos- 
tles did not conceive themselves at liberty to 
preach to the Gentiles at all, but subsequently, 
when its true spirit was better understood, they 
viewed it in the same light that Paul had done, 
as an injunction, merely that they should first 
offer the glad tidings to the Jews, before hold- 
ing them forth to the despised and idolatrous 
Gentile nations. 

Having finished the work given them to do at 
Salamis, the Apostle and his companions cross- 
ed the island, preaching at the various towns 
and cities in their route, till they came to Pa- 
phos, then a celebrated city on its western coast. 
Uere the most celebrated temple of the Goddess 
Venus was erected, and so devoted YfBA the at- 
tachment of her followers, that one of her dis- 
tinguishing names was that of the Paphian and 
Cyprian queen. A wide field, on which his la- 
bor might be expended, accordingly lay in the 
Apostle's sight. No way discouraged, however, 
by the bleak aspect before him, he stoutly laid 
his hand to the work, and so successful was his 
ministry, that ere many days had elapsed, the 
report of his preaching having reached the ears 

of Sergius Paulus, the proconsul or governor of 

6* 
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the island, a man of much prudence, he sent for 
Barnahas and Paul, that he too might hear the 
word of God. 

In the events which followed, the hand of the 
Almighty is apparent. Among the council of 
the governor there was one Barjesus, (or Ely- 
mas, an Arabic word, signifying a sorcerer or 
magician,) who feariug his credit might be lost 
in the eyes of the people, if the Roman governor 
should be converted to Christianity, mightily 
withstood the preaching of Barnabas and Paul; 
disputing with them in the governor's presence, 
performing many false miracles, using all man- 
ner of subtilty to defeat their end, and holding 
them and the doctrines they preached alike in 
much contempt. In the true spirit of Christi- 
anity, Paul for some time bore the revilings of 
this wicked man, till worn out with his impor- 
tunitiesi ^nd being filled with the Holy Ghost, 
he fixed lis eyes steadfastly upon him and ex- 
claimed, ' Oh ! full of all subtilty and mischief 
— thou child of the devil — thou enemy of all 
righteousness, wilt thou not cease to pervert the 
right ways of the Lord ? Behold, the hand of 
the Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt be blind, 
not seeing the sun for a season.' Even while 
the Apostle spoke, darkness, like a thick mist, 
fell upon the sorcerer, and he, blind and help- 
less, ' went about, seeking some one to lead him 
by the hand ;' *— < the vengeance of God,' as an 
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old writer quaintly remarks, * observing herein 
a kind of just proportion, that he should be pun- 
ished with the loss of his bodily eyes, who had 
so wilfully and maliciously shut the eyes of his 
mind against the light of the gospel, and had 
endeavored to keep not only himself, but others, 
under so much blindness and darkness.' 

On beholding this, the first of the Apostle^s 
miracles, the words of the sorcerer seemed light 
as air, and the governor at once became a con- 
vert to the Christian faith. The conversion of 
a person filling so distinguished a situation, in- 
duced the inhabitants of Cyprus to listen with 
much attention to the doctrines of the Apostle, 
and although it is historically known that the 
worship of Venus continued in the island for 
nearly four hundred years after this period, 
many persons following the example of their 
wise and prudent leader, embraced the Chris- 
tian faith. 

The success attending the Apostle's mission 
to Cyprus, therefore, was considerable, and the 
religion thus established by Paul and Barnkbas, 
has ever since maintained a footing there ; al- 
though I am constrained to add, that it now 
stands at a low ebb, and like the country itself, 
has fallen into a most wretched and desolate 
condition. 

A great change now took place in the pros- 
pects of the Apostle. From the day of the con- 
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yersioQ of the Roman governor, as I have for- 
merly mentioned, he assumed the name of Paul. 
From the same period also, the sacred historian, 
inverting the course he had formerly followed, 
invariably names him before Barnabas, in a!l 
thos^ acts in which they were jointly concerned ; 
and the high nature of his Apostolic character 
having been fully manifested, as well by the 
eminent success which attended his preaching, 
as by the miracles he wrought, the palm of su- 
periority is henceforth, upon all occasions, yield- 
ed to St Paul. 



QUESTIONS. 



Where were the disciples of our blessed Lord 
first called Christians 1 

Where was Antioch 1 

For what purpose did Paul and Barnabas 
visit Jerusalem 1 

For what purpose soon after their return to 
Antioch were they separated from their breth- 
ren 1 

What was the Apostle's course of conduct at 
Salamis 1 

Where was Paphos, and for what celebrated ! 

What occurrences attended the preaching of 
the Apostle in Paphos 1 

What was the success of the Apostle's mis- 
sion in Cyprus ? 



CHAPTER V. 

PERGA ANTIOCH, IN PISIDIA ICONIUM LYS- 

TRA DERBE ATTALIA. 

On leaving Cyprus, Paul, with his compan- 
ions, Barnabas and John, embarked at Paphos, 
and, crossing part of the Mediterranean Sea, pro- 
ceeded to Pamphjlia, a considerable province 
of Asia Minor. ^Landing near the mouth of the 
river Caystras, or Cestros, after a voyage of 
above 140 miles, they proceeded to Perga, the 
capital of the province, situated on the banks of 
the river, about twelve miles distant from the 
sea. Th*e inhabitants of this city, wliich is 
filmed as the birth-place of ApoTlonius, the 
geometrician, were worshippers of the goddess 
Diana. 

The Apostle, however, did not remain any 
length of time at Perga. He was met and op- 
posed in his preaching by the numerous priests 
of Diana who resided., there ; and although his 
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firmness and courage could not be shaken by 
such opposition, the soil did not appear to ,be 
one in which the good seed could at that time, 
be effectuallj sown. At a subsequent period 
his preaching appears to have been attended 
with more success ; for a Christian church of 
considerable eminence was established atPerga, 
and flourished till towards the <5lose of the 
eighth century. 

The firmness which seems to have formed so 
distinguishing a feature is the conduct of the 
Apostle, does not, however, appear to have 
communicated itself to the character of his com- 
panion John. Terrified by the threatening lan- 
guage and conduct of the idolatrous priests, and 
discouraged by the numerous and increasing 
difficulties attendant upon their undertaking, he 
deserted the good cause, and, leaving Barnabas 
and Paul, returned to Jerusalem alone. 

Taking Titus with them, in the place of John, 
the Apostle and Barnabas next proceeded to 
Antioch the capital of the small province of 
Pisidia, and situated about ninety miles to the 
north of Perga. This town, in which there 
were a great number of Jews resident, was also 
built by Seleucius, in honor of his father ; and, 
to distinguish it from the numerous other cities 
of the same name in TVestern Asia, was usually 
denominated Antiocha Pisidise. It is probable 
that there were more Jewish synagogues than 
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one erected here. It is certain that there was at 
least one synagogue in the place, and to it St 
Paul, on the first Sabhath after his arrival, ac- 
cording to his invariable custom, repaired to at- 
tend divine worship. 

The worship of the synagogue consisted in 
reading, first, the Shemoneh Eshreth, or the fa- 
mous eighteen prayers, said to be composed by 
Ezra; secondly, the Shema^ consisting of three 
selected passages from 4he books of Deuteron- 
omy and Numbers ; thirdly, a section from the 
Five Books of the Law, which were so divided, 
that the whole law was annually read ; and, 
lastly, a portion or section from the Prophets, 
This service was always performed by the es- 
tablished reader of the synagogue, whd delivered 
himself from a desk or pulpit in the centre of it ; 
but after it was over, any person, possessing 
sufficient learning or knowledge of the scrip- 
tures, was at liberty to address the congrega- 
tion on whatever moral or religious subject he 
thought fit. Strangers, known to possess talent, 
were usually, by way of compliment, first invit- 
ed to perform this duty ; and accordingly, upon 
the present occasion, the reading and expound- 
ing of the law and the prophets, and the other 
par^s of the service being finished, the Apostle, 
who had already distinguished himself in the 
city, was invited by the ruler of the synagogue 
to address the people. 
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This inyitation he accepted, and ascending 
the pulpit in the centre of the synagogue, from 
it <lelivered the first of his discourses which has 
been handed down to posterity ; preaching that 
Jesus was the Messiah foretold by David, and 
illustrating and enforcing the truth of his ar- 
guments by reference to those passages of 
the Prophets with which the Jews themselves 
were undoubtedly familiar. The sermon de- 
livered upon this occasion forms an admirable 
example of the Apostle's style of preaching, and 
also of the nature of the arguments he used for 
convincing and converting the unbelieving JewSf 
as well as the idolatrous Gentiles. The primi- 
tive eloquence of his discourse is beautiful, and 
his reasoning irresistible, and both were attend- 

• 

ed with effect. The Gentiles publicly besought 
him that he would preach the same doctrines to 
them on the following Sabbath ; and, on leaving 
the synagogue, Barnabas and he were followed 
by many of the Jews and proselytes, who had 
listened with much attention to the Apostle's 
discourse, that they might receive farther in- 
structions from them, and be confirmed in their 
belief. 

To these, of course, the Apostle communi- 
cati^ all the information that divine inspiration 
enabled him to bestow; and the intervening 
week he employed in zealously preaching 
throughout the city, till the next Sabbath day 
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arriyed, when the whole inhahitants, Jewf 9 idol- 
aters, and proseljtesi with one accord, crowded 
to the synagogue to hear him. But this popu- 
larity was more than the unbelieving Jews had 
counted upon; and beholding the great con- 
course of people following him, they were filled 
with envy 9 and so far from again courteously 
inyiting him to preachf they contradicted his 
doctrines, and blasphemed and reviled both him 
and the Master in whose work he was so able 
and zealous a servant. That spirit of rebuke 
which shown in the Apostle upon so many oc- 
casions was now called forth. No ways daunt- 
ed by the opposition he met with, but boldly 
addressing himself to these blasphemers, he told 
them that it was necessary the gospel should 
first be preached to them ; but sinc^ they chose 
to reject it, and thrust away the blessings they 
had been offered, he would henceforth, as the 
Lord had commanded him, turn to the Gentiles, 
and preach the glad tidings, that for them the 
Saviour had died, and that he was a salvation 
not to the Jews only, but even unto all such, of 
whatever denomination or persuasion, as should 
believe in his name. This declaration the Jews 
laughed to scori) ;~ but when the Gentiles heard 
it, and knew that, many ages ago, such things 
had been prophesied of them* and that their lost 
race was to be received within the pale of the 
Christian ehurch, without being sulgeoted to the 

7 
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constraints imposed by the law, they rejoiced 
and were exceeding glad, and with open arms 
received the Apostle, and with deep reverence 
and attention listened to the doctrines he taught. 

Antioch, in PisicTia, therefore now acquired 
the fame of being the first city in which the gos- 
pel was publicly preached to the idolatrous Gen- 
tiles, as Antioch, in Syri^, had formerly been the 
first in which the disciples had been recognized 
by the name of Christians. But the labors of 
the Apostle were not confined to the city merely ; 
he made many excursions into all parts of the 
surrounding country, for the purpose of preach- 
ing to and instructing the idolaters. 

Envy and persecution, however, will ever fol- 
low the noblest of the human race« The great 
success which attended the Apostle's preaching, 
filled the minds of the unbelieving Jews with 
dismay. They sought to compass his destruc- 
tion ; but being themselves destitute of authority, 
in a city of the Gentiles, they cunningly per- 
suaded certain women of high rank and influ- 
ence, who had been converted to the Jewish re- 
ligion, to adopt their views. It has been ob- 
served, by some ecclesiastical writers, ^that 
there never was any heresy and schism in the 
Christian church but what was, at the begin- 
ning, fomented by women of wealth and distinc- 
tion.' In the present instance, these zealous 
proseljTtes combined with the unbelieving Jews, 
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and stirring up the chief men and rulers of the 
city, raised so violent a persecution against the 
Apostle and his companions, that they were 
compelled to flee, not only from the city, but 
also beyond the adjacent territory subject to the 
dominion of its rulers. 

'Upon this occasion, we have an instance of 
the Apostle's adherence to the customs of the 
Jews. Among that peculiar people, all dust 
which came from the land of the Gentiles was 
reckoned of so defiling a nature, that they would 
not even suffer herbs to be brought into the land 
of Israel from a heathen country, lest some part 
of the soil should accidentally adhere to, and be 
brought along with them. To shake the dust 
from their feet, therefore, was a mark of special 
abhorrence and contempt, and this mark St 
Paul now employed ; for, on leaving ^ntioch, 
he shook th^ dust from his feet, as a testimony 
against his persecutors that he regarded them 
as infidels and heathens, the very soil of whose 
country was defiling. He then departed from 
their coasts, and came with his companions to 
Iconium, which is about eighty miles to the east 
of Antioch. It was then a large and populous 
city, situated upon the banks of the lake Tro- 
gilis, in the richest and most fertile part of 
Lycaonia, of which province it was the capital. 
The inhabitants were composed of Jews, Greek 
proselytes, and idolatrous Gentiles. 
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On the first opportanity after reaching this 
city 9 the Apostle, according to his usual custom, 
repaired to the synagogue, and there publicly 
preached the doctrines of the new faith, and 
that with so much success, that a great multi- 
tude both of the Jews and proselytes belieyed. 
He also continued earnest in his endeavors to 
convert the idolatrous Gentiles, and so large a 
party did be at last gain over to his side, that 
the unbelieving Jews, notwithstanding their en- 
mity, dared not for a long period attempt pub- 
licly to proceed against him ; but they at last 
making foul use of the authority which they too 
often possessed over the minds of proselytes, 
succeeded once .more in stirring up many of the 
''people, and also the magistrates of the city 
against the Apostle. These, combining together, 
formed the design of stoning Paul as a blas- 
phemer against the law. This was the usual 
punishment of such a crime, and a fearful pun- 
ishment it was. God, however, protected the 
instrument he had seen fit to employ ; for the 
Apostle being made aware of the intention of 
the Jews, in obedience to the command of his 
Divine Master, ' when they persecute you in 
this city, flee ye into another,' immediately fled, 
with his companions, from Iconium. 

With regard to this, and similar passages in 
the Apostle's life, it may undoubtedly be asked, 
whether he, who possessed the power of work- 
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iDg miracles to save others, did not also possess 
that power to save himself. But to this ques- 
tion I should think it a sufficient answer to ob- 
serve that, although the Apostle was endowed 
with this extraordinary power on purpose to 
strengthen and confirm the preaching of the gos- 
pel committed to his care, he was not personally 
exempted from persecution, nor from that trib- 
ulation through which we must all enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. 

As at Antioch, so at Iconium St Paul left 
many firm and zealous professors of Christian- 
ity behind him. These propagated the true 
faith so successfully, that for a period of 800 
years after the Apostle's day the Christian 
church continued to flourish there. Indeed, the 
religion, so earnestly and uncompromisingly 
taught by him, can scarcely be said ever to have 
totally disappeared from the city. It is one of 
the few places where his voice was heard, that 
survives the wreck of time, and has not yet 
fallen into ruin and decay. It is now known 
by the name of Cogni, or Koiiich, the most re- 
markable and > noted city in Caramania; and 
although no longer the^seat of empire of the 
Turkish kings of Lesser Asia, whi^h at one pe- 
riod it was, is still of so much importance, as to 
be the residence of a considerable Bashii. It is 
surrounded by a strong wall of several miles in 

circumference, which is fortified by 108 splendid 

7* 
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towers, erected at equal distances upon it. The 
infidel alone, it is true, is now allowed to inhabit 
the city, properly so called, but many Arme- 
nians and Christians of the Greek church, with 
their archbishop, still reside in its suburbs. 

On leaving this yet remarkable place, the 
Apostle and his companions fled to Lystra, 
another city of Lyaconia, situated about forty- 
five miles south from Iconium. This city is cel- 
ebrated as the birth-place of Timothy, who was 
converted to the Christian religion by Paul, on 
his first visit to it. The inhabitants were idola- 
ters, and much given to the worship of Jupiter, 
who was their presiding god^ and the tutelary 
deity of the town. Nevertheless the Apostle's 
preaching was not altogether without success, 
for he made converts of Lois, a Jewish woman 
of some consideration, and her daughter Eunice, 
the mother of Timothy. 

By far the most remarkable, however, of his 
acts at Lystra, was his miraculous cure of one 
who had been impotent in his feet, or feeble and 
helpless from his youth. While preaching in a 
public place, Paul beheld the eyes of this man, 
who was called Eneas, fixed, as with fond ex- 
pectation upon him ; and perceiving that he had 
faith to be healed, he called to him, and with a 
loud voice commanded him to arise and stand 
upon his feet. Immediately the lame man not 
only arose and stood, but also leaped and walked. 
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giying praise to God for the wondrous cure He 
had performed. The poor man knew and. ac« 
knowledged the power by which his cure had 
been effected, but the multitude around were of 
a different opinion. They mistook the instru* 
ments for the Author, and, shouting aloud, they 
lifted up their voices, and cried that the gods 
had come down to them in the likeness of men. 
The descent of the gods in the disguise of 
creatures of the earth, was a rery common idea 
amongst heathen nations. While such, therefore, 
was the idea of these unfortunate heathens, 
there is nothing remarkable in their supposing 
that the gods had really deigned to appear 
amongst them. Nor is it more to be wondered 
at, that they should immediately assign to Bar- 
nahas and Paul the names of their own peculiar 
deities. Barnabas they called Jupiter, or the 
father of the Gods, on account of his stately, 
grave, and commanding aspect ; Paul they ima- 
gined Mercury, — or Hermesy the interpreter of 
the gods, as he is sometimes called — on ac- 
count of the eloquence of his speech, and the 
peculiarly light and active formation of his 
person. 

^ After having thus distinguished the Apostle 
and his companion, the people, with one accord, 
rushed to the temple of Jupiter, which stood 
without the gates of the city, and making the 
priests acquainted with the honor which had 
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befallen them, the Chief Priest immediately 
came forth, and bringing oxen and garlands 
with him, proceeded to the gate of the house 
where Paul and Barnabas lodged. On arriving 
there, he sought to crown them with the gar- 
lands, and to sacrifice the oxen to their wor- 
ship ; but the Apostles, so far from being dis- 
turbed hj the giddy height to which the adula- 
tion of the people would have raised them, armed 
their minds with that humility which so well be- 
cometh the religion they professed, and rushing 
amidst the populace, rent their clothes, as a mark 
of detestation and abhorrence of their conduct, 
and telling them they were men and not gods, 
besought them to desist from their gross idola- 
try ana mistaken worship. Upon this occasion 
the Apostle delivered a most animated address ; 
but, notwithstanding the boldness of his conduct, 
and the striking energy of his language, it was 
with much difficulty that he succeeded in pre- 
venting the people from doing sacrifice to Bar- 
nabas and himself as gods. 

Nothing, however, can be more uncertain 
than the breath of populaj: favor. It is prover- 
bially fickle — • a vapour that appeareth for a 
little time, and then vanisheth away.' Ere many 
days had elapsed, certain of the unbelieving 
Jews and idolaters of Antioch and Iconium, 
filled with the spirit of persecution against Paul, 
followed him to Lystra, and persuaded the peo- 
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pie that those whom thejso recentlj had adored, 
and would have elevated to the rank of gods, 
were little hetter than two wicked magicians, 
whose object was to overturn and rifin all that 
was held estimable op holy by the Jews and Gen- 
tiles. Yielding too ready an assent to these 
malicious statements, the credulous multitude, 
forgetting the tenor of his life, and the miracles 
he had performed, rose with one consent, and 
rushing to the house of the Apostle, drew him 
forth, and having stoned him, dragged him out- 
side of the city gates, and left him unburied on 
the high way, believing him to be dead. 

To all human appearance the day of the 
Apostle's usefulness was now forever gone. But 
his Master had other work for him to do, and 
when his supposed murderers had retired, and 
the disciples stood around him, mourning over 
the fate of their beloved teacher and companion, 
he suddenly arose, and all undismayed by the 
fear of his enemies, in the evening returned to 
that city, from which, in the morning, he had 
been dragged as dead. 

It is not unworthy of remark, that on this oc- 
casion the Apostle himself suffered the same 
cruel punishment which he had been so instru- 
mental and active in bringing on the martyr 
Stephen. But, unlike him, he arose, almost im- 
mediately, as it were from the bed of death. 

It would appear, hbwever, that the Apostle 
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was coDvinced that his presence at Lystra could 
not be of farther benefit at this time, for on the 
following day he departed with Barnabas to 
Derbe, another city of Lycaonia, sitaated about 
twenty miles to the south-east of Lystra. Gaius, 
a disciple of St Paul, and St John, were natives 
of this city, but it is not otherways a place of 
any note. 

In Derbe and in the neighboring regions of 
Phrygia and Galatia, the Apostle continued to 
preach the gospel uninterruptedly and with great 
success for a considerable time. 

Having come thus far, the Apostle now deemed 
it prudent to terminate his onward journey for 
the present, and from Derbe, accordingly, he set 
out upon his return to Antioch, in Syria. But it 
was far from his intention idly to retrace his 
steps. He determined to revisit those churches 
he had already planted, and, regardless of his 
enemies, to enter again into those cities in which 
he had suffered so much^persecution. In pur- 
suance of this design, he returned from Derbe 
to Lystra, from Lystra to Iconium, and from 
Iconium to Antioch in Pisidia ; in each of these 
places strengthening and confirming in the faith 
the churches he had formerly planted, and, with 
solemn prayer and fasting, ordaining bishops, 
presidents, and deacons, in order that the newly 
made converts might not run the chance of 
again relapsing into idolatry. 
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From Antioch, the Apostle proceeded through 
the province of Pisidia, and came again to Per- 
ga in Pamphylia, at which place, it will be re^ 
membered, he formerly remained but a short 
time. This may probably have been the reason 
which induced him to pass a longer time there 
on his return. 

Leaving Pej'ga, he next bent his steps to 
Attalia, another city of Pamphylia, founded by 
Attains, king of Pergamus, from whom it de- 
rived its name. It is situated on a fine bay in 
the Mediterranean sea, about thirty miles south 
west of Perga. There Paul, according to his 
invariable practice, preached the ^spel, and 
held forth the things of salvation to the inhab- 
itants, but with what success we are not inform- 
ed ; nor, indeed, do we know more of the Chris- 
tianity of this place, than that the inhabitants, 
during the fifth and sixth centuries, had a bishop. 

At Attalia, Paul and his companions embarked 
on board a vessel bound for Antioch in Syria, 
where they once more arrived in safety, jafter 
an absence of nearly three years, occupied in 
these truly perilous but highly praiseworthy and 
successful expeditions. 



QUESTIONS. 



To what place did the Apostle and his com- 
panions proceed from Cyprus ? 

For what was Perga celebrated 1 

In what consisted the worship of the syna- 
gogue? 

What is said respecting the Apostle's preach- 
ing at Antioch in Pisidia ? 

What resulted from St Paul's success in 
preaching to the Gentiles 1 

What followed his preaching at Iconium ? 

What miracle did the Apostle perform at Lys- 
tral 

What exhibition of the fickleness of popular 
opinion did the Lystrians show t 

What places did the Apostle visit on his re- 
turn from Derbe to Antioch in Syria ? 



CHAPTER VI. 

SCHISM Ilf THE CHURCH COUNCIL AT JERU- 
SALEM. 

We have hitherto heheld the Apostle contend- 
ing with fierce and violent persecution, and seen 
him in arduous conflict with the avowed adver- 
saries of his faith ; we have now to contemplate 
his character in a different point of view, and 
to look upon his conduct, while endeavoring to 
correct some dangerous mistakes and innova^ 
tions that had already made their* appearance 
in the infant church. 

During the residence of the Apostle at Antioch, 
where he remaiiAd, at this period, for at least 
two fhll years, certain Jewish zealots, of the sect 
of the Pharisees, which, it will be remembered, 
was particularly strict and rigid in the outward 
observances of the law, arrived from Jerusalem, 
as if they had been sent or commissioned by the 
Apostles there. These zealots, led by Gerinthus, 

S0OA disturbed the peace of the church, and cre- 

8 
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ated a considerable dissension in it, bj preach- 
ing that circumcision, including the whole cere- 
monial law, was absolutely necessary to salvation. 
The minds of many of the Gentile converts were 
accordingly much staggered in their faith, which 
Paul and Barnabas perceiving, they immediate- 
ly set about seriously controverting a doctrine 
so inconsistent with the free Gospel they had 
hitherto preached and taught. A great discus- 
sion consequently arose, which led to many con- 
ferences and disputations. It was at length 
proposed that the question should be decided by 
reference to the General Assembly of the Apos- 
tles at Jerusalem. 

Fortunately this proposition met with the ap- 
probation of all concerned ; and Paul, leaving.his 
anxious and trembling flock without their shep- 
herd, for a season, proceeded with Barnabas and 
Titus, and some others who had been appointed 
to accompany him, to Jerusalem, to obtain the 
decision of the council upon this vitally impor- 
tant point. 

On his journey he passed through the province 
of Phenicia, extending from the gulf of Issus to 
the termination of the ridges of Libanus and 
Antilibanus, and through the far-famed kingdom 
of Samaria, in both of which numerous converts 
to Christianity had been made. These he ex- 
horted to remain steadfast in the faith, gladden- 
ing their hearts with the joyful tidings .of the 
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great success he had met with in preaching to 
the Gentiles. *^;. 

He thus, even when travelling with another 
and definite object in view, lost no opportunity 
of being useful ; and continuing the same course 
till he arrived at Jerusalem, he there applied to 
Peter, James, and John, the principal Apostles 
and pillars of tlfe church, to whom, as being the 
ministers of the circumcision, he related the ob- 
ject of his mission. He also, on many private 
occasions, detailed to them the eminent success 
of his preaching to the Gentile nations; and 
they who had not formerly, in any direct man- 
ner, recognized his high Apostolic character, 
being now satisfied that his knowledge of the 
gospel was equal to their own, his powers and 
gifts as great as theirs, and recalling to mind 
the words of our Saviour at his conversion, were 
at once convinced that his authority as an Apos- 
tle was also equal to their own, and accord- 
ingly extended the right hand of fellowship to 
him, publicly acknowledging him to be an Apos- 
tle, and confirmmg his mission especially to the 
Gentile nations. 

It must be observed, however, that by this act 
they did riot mean to limit his usefulness, or 
hinder him from preaching to the Jews, if occa- 
sion offered, any more than to exclude them- 
selves, the ministers of the circumcision, from 
preaching to the Gentiles, if such should ever be 
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required of them. Their Lord and Master had 
sent tbem forth to preach the gospel to cUl no- 
tionsj and the rule now laid down by them was 
merely intended for. their genera/ guidance, but 
'^ not to apply to each special or particular case. 
We. must now bear in mind that the conTer- 
sipn of the idolatrous Gentiles was not yet pub~ 
licly known at Jerusalem. The Apostle himself 
tell us that all his communications regarding 
them were made privatelyy and only to such of 
the brethren as were of high reputation, lest the 
opposition which the line of conduct he had 
adopted would meet with from the more zealous 
of the Jewish believers, should bring discredit 
on the good cause, and make it appear that the 
race he had run, and the labor he had wrought 
had been vain. It is, therefore, obvious, that 
the question to be discussed in council, as to the 
observance of the ceremonial law, was not to be 
discussed $is regarding the idolatrous Gentiles, 
buf only as applicable to the Gentile proselytes 
whdfhad been in the habit of attending the syn- 
agog!!|es, and were presumed to be acquainted 
with the law. Viewing it in this light, the three 
eminent Apostles of the circumcision had no 
hesitation in at once making up their minds upon 
the point at issue. But they who so strenuously 
contended for the imposition of the Mosaic law, . 
would not rest satisfied with their decision, but 
insisted upon a general council being called. 
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where the matter might be publicly canvassed 
and determined. The Apostles, accordingly, 
with the elders, and the brethren of the church 
at Jerusalem, assembled to constitute this fa- 
mous council. 

I do not think it would be attended with ad- 
vantage to enter into any nirnute description of 
the proceedings of this assembly*. A very gene- 
ral view of these will be sufficient. Having met,* 
the question was formally proposed, and a great 
deal of discussion then arose among the breth- 
ren, and many arguments were advanced by 
those, especially of the sect of th« Phariseeai 
who maintained the absolute necessity of ob- 
serving the ceremonial law. These the Apos- 
tles quietly heard till every argument they could 
make use of was exhausted, when Peter rose, 
and detailing circumstances within his own 
knowledge and experience, reminded the assem- 
bly that he himself had been ordained of God to 
preach the gospel to Cornelius and other Gen* 
tiles, who had all been manifestly accepted, of 
without circumcision, and had evidently receiv- 
ed the Holy Ghost. Following the same line of 
argument, Paul and Barnabas then narrated the 
numerous instances of the conversion of the 
Gentiles which had come within their observa- 
tion,, the miracles and wonders which God had 
wrought amongst these cast-out nations, and the 
gifts of the Spirit which in numerous instances 
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had been fully and amply conferred upon them, 
although they had never been circun^cised. 
From these facts they drew the indisputable 
conclusion, that God having put no diJBTerence 
betwixt Jew and Gentile — purifying the hearts 
of each by faith alone — they should not put a 
yoke which they themselves were unable to bear, 
upon the necks of the believing Gentiles. 
' Notwithstanding the powerful nature of these 
Arguments, it would seem that it did not prove 
conclusive to the minds of the assembled coun« 
cil. A kind of compromise appears to have 
taken place, and it was finaUy determined by 
James, as president of the council, that although 
the Gentiles should not be subjected to the evi- 
dent discouragement and restraints of the Mo- 
saic law, they should be especially enjoined to 
abstain from meat offered to idok, from forni- 
cation, from things strangled, and from blood* 
The wisdom that guided the imposing of these 
restrictions is apparent. It was the desire of 
James that the bonds which ought to unite every 
disciple of the Christian religion to his brother 
should gently be drawn more closely together, 
till a perfect union and fellowship was effected. 
Till, therefore, a better acquaintance with the 
gospel should teach both Jews and Gentiles how 
little depended upon many of their needless ob- 
servances, the latter were enjoined so far to 
conform to the ceremonial law« 



\ ■ 
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Such being the decision of this celebrated 
council, its decretal Epistle was written out, and 
delivered to Barnabas and Paul. That no 
doubt of the authenticity of this letter might 
exist, the council also adopted the very proper 
precaution of sending along with tlie Apostles, 
two approved and distinguished witnesses, who 
having been present at, and themselves taken 
part in the discussion, might testify to the more 
bigoted of the Jews, the absolute truth of its 
contents. These were Judas, surnamed Barsa^ 
bas, the brother of Joses, and Silas, supposed to 
be the same person, who under the name of Syl- 
vanus, is mentioned in the title of St Paul's 
£pistles to the Thessalonians. 

Thus accompanied the Apostle arrived once 
more at Antioch, where he found the believers 
awaiting his return, in much anxiety and sus- 
pense. It appears as if the existence of the new 
faith at this moment hung upon a thread. But 
the church was assembled ; the decretal letter 
was read ; and the minds of the Gentile con- 
verts were filled with joy to find that they were 
exempted from all the more minute and painful 
observances of the ceremonial law. 
' After this period, St Paul continued for a 
short space at Ajitioch, preaching throughout 
the city, adding new converts to the rapidly in- 
creasing church, and confirming in their faith 
those who had already been converted. He w*i 
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thus in the full exercise of his ministry, and like 
his blessed Master, continually doing good, 
when the Apostle Peter arrived at Antioch from 
Jerusalem. This celebrated character was re- 
ceived joyfully by his brethren in the ministry, 
and by no one more so than by Paul, who little 
imagined how soon he would be called on, in the 
discharge of his duty, to address him in the lan«> 
guage of reproof. In conformity to the decree 
of the council, Peter, on his first arrival, did not 
hesitate freely to associate, converse, and eat 
with the Gentile converts. But a certain want 
of firmness and (decision in the character of him 
who had denied his Lord ^oon appeared'; for, 
on the arrival of certain zealous Jewish believ- 
ers, sent by James from Jerusalem, he immedi- 
ately withdrew himself from the society of the 
Gentiles. The consequence of this imprudent 
conduct on the part of so distinguished a leader 
in the church soon became apparent. The more 
zealous of the Jews were confirmed in the 
opinions they had formed, while the minds of 
the Gentile converts were filled with new doubts 
and fears. Even Barnabas himself did not en- 
tirely escape the corruption of his example, 
which St Paul perceiving, sharply and severely 
rebuked the impropriety of Peter's behaviour, 
in the face of the whole assembled church. The 
disputes about eating with the Gentiles, how- 
ever, still continued, and were carried so high« 
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tliat mapy, who were well conversant with the 
truth, dissembled ; till the torrent at length be- 
came so strong, that a fearful schism in the 
church was threatened. This the Apostle dread- 
ed, irith an almost instinctive terror, and see- 
ing that nothing but the most decided firmness 
and resolution could avert the impending ca- 
lamity, he stepped forth, singly maintaining the 
purity of the gospel, and upon every occasion, 
boldly exposing and rebuking the dissemblers. 
His exertions were at last attended with effect ; 
the wildness of the torrent was stemmed, and 
the church rescued from the destruction which 
had well nigh overwhelmed it. 

To a reflecting mind, such, as that of the 
Apostle, this incident could not but convey a 
most impressive lesson. The danger, which had 
threatened the church at Antioch, in conse- 
quence of the timid compliance of its members 
and teachers, with the stern prejudices of the 
bigpted Jews, forcibly presented to his view the 
great hazard which the converted Gentiles of 
distant countries ran, of having their principles 
and religion corrupted by Judaizing teachers. 
Zealous for the truth and purity of the gospel, 
and totally unmindful of his own convenience^ 
he therefore determined to undertake another 
Ipng and perilous journey to all the churches he 
had planted, in order that their faith might be 
strengthened, and the danger of corruption 
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averted, hj making eacb acquainted with the 
contents of the decree of the council of Jeru- 
salem. 

This determination the Apostle communi- 
cated to Barnabas, and proposed that he sh^Id 
go with him, which Barnabas at first agreed to 
do, but afterwards a discussion arose betwixt 
them, whether John should accompany them or 
not. Barnabas desired that he should, but to 
this St Paul strenuously objected — urging, with 
much appearance of justice, that he who had 
formerly deserted them in their time of need, 
could no longer be depended upon to render the 
assistance they required. Trifling as this sub- 
ject of dispute may, at first sight, appear to be, 
the contention betwixt them ultimately grew so 
sharp that they left each other in anger, and 
departed— Barnabas with his nephew to Cy- 
prus, his native place ; and Paul, taking Silas 
with him in his stead, • to the provinces of 
Syria and Cilicia, on his errand of mercy to the 
souls of the converts he had made in these re- 
gions. Thus the timid selfishness and love of 
ease exhibited by John in Pamphylia, finally led 
to the disagreement and separation of these two 
distinguished characters, who had so long been 
intimate friends and fellow laborers, and had 
hitherto evinced so much constancy, when noth- 
ing but difficulties appeared in the wide field of 
tribulation by which they were surrounded 
They never met again on earth. 
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The cloud of anger, however, which darkened 
the Apostle's mind did not long remain there* 
He was a man, and subject to the passions of 
mankind, but probably deeply lamented, in 
secret, those gusts of intemperance into which 
the innate depravity of the human heart be- 
trayed him. For, at an after period, we find 
him pot only speaking in the highest terms of 
his beloved friend and companion, Barnabas, 
but with open arms and a glad heart, receiving 
John himself as his assistant in the ministry. 



QUESTIONS. 



What occasioned the schism in the church at 
Antioch ? 

What course did the Apostle propose to take 
in order to heal the difficulties ? 

Why did he communicate the conversion of 
the Gentiles privately to certain leading men? 

Who composed the council assembled at Je- 
rusalem 1 

Who was the president of it 1 

What was the result of the deliberations 1 

How was this decision received at Antioch 1 

What caused the separation of Paul and Bar- 
nabas ? 



CHAPTER VII. 

CHURCHES IN SYRIA CILICIA AND LYCAONIA RE- 
VISITED GALATIA MYSIA TROAS 

MACEDONIA. 

I 

From Antioch, Paul proceeded through the 
provinces of Syria and Cilicia, confirming the 
churches in those parts, and delivering to each 
a copy of the decretal Epistle of the council at 
Jerusalem. 

The sacred historian has given no account of 
the time or manner of planting the churches in 
Cilicia, nor of the person by idiom they were 
established. But it is more than probable that 
those churches were instituted by Paul during 
his five or six years' residence at Tarsus. The 
evidence in favor of the Apostle is surely very 
strong, even independent of that afforded by his 
own pi^oposal to Barnabas to go into every city, 
or place where they had ahready preached the 
word of God. Upon any other hypothesis it 
would be difficult to account for his preferring^ 
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the long and perilous roate he now adopted by 
land, through Syria and Cilicia, and over Mount 
Taurus, to Derbe and Lystra, instead of pro- 
ceeding from Antioch by sea, as he had done 
upon a former occasion. 

Passing through Lycaonia the Apostle visited 
the church at Derbe, exhorting and confirming 
the Christians residing there, and thence pro- 
ceeded on his way to Lystra. 

On arriving at Lystra he found Timothy, 
whom he had formerly converted, much in- 
creased in knowledge and reputation among the 
brethren. This Timothy, concerning whom 
some remarkable prophecies of his usefulness 
in the gospel had been given, was the son of 
Eunice, a converted Jewess, but his father was a 
Greek. From his mother, a woman of exceed- 
ing faith, he had received all the advantages of 
a religious education, and a remarkable knowl- 
edge of the scriptures in early life. His charac- 
ter, too, as a young man of much piety and of 
amiable manners, was highly spoken of; and, 
in consequence, the Apostle was induced to as- 
sume him as an associate in his labors, not only 
with a view to his present usefulness, but also 
with the purpose of breeding him as his succes- 
sor in the ministry after his death — an event 
which we must suppose to have been in the 
daily contemplation of the holy man. 

9 
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Haying visited these churches, and passed 
through the greater part of the surrounding 
countries, establishing others, and adding more 
converts daily to those already established, the 
Apostle, previous to his setting out on a more 
extended journey, with his new companion, 
judged it expedient that he should submit to the 
rite of circumcision. 

When we remember, that, upon another oc- 
casion, the Apostle steadily refused to allow 
Titus to be circumcised, there appears at first 
sight to be some inconsistency in his conduct 
in this instance. But it may be easily explain- 
ed and reconciled. The circumcision of Titus, 
although he was a Gentile, was insisted on as ne- 
cessary to his salvation. Now, to this the Apos- 
tle would not consent, lest he should have ap- 
peared to compromise the liberty of the gospel, 
and to renounce the doctrine of justification, 
through faith in Christ alone. But the case of 
Timothy was different. Wherever the Apos- 
tle went, he was still in the habit of first offer- 
ing the gospel to the Jews, but had he been 
accompanied by an uncircumcised Gentile as 
his assistant, his usefulness, in one branch of 
his ministry, at least, would have been much 
impeded. He would not therefore have 
been acceptable to the Jews, and rather than 
allow this stumbling-block to remain in his 
way, the Apostle so far accommodated himself 
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to the prejudices of some, as to allow, what, in 
fact, was now but an indifferent ceremony, to 
be performed. So far, therefore, from acting- 
inconsistently or improperly, the Apostle ex- 
hibited both meekness and self-denial, in order 
to the adyancement of the gospel ; and this is 
just one, among many others, of those instan- 
ces, in which * with the Jews he became as a 
Jew, that he might gain the Jews.' 

Leaving Lystra, accompanied by Silas and 
Timothy, Paul passed by Antioch, considerably 
to the east, and proceeded through Phrygia, a 
province of Lesser Asia, containing several 
cities of considerable note. The inhabitants of 
this country were proverbially of a servile and 
stupid temper. 

Among these benighted people the Apostle 
does not appear, at this period, to have made 
an^ stay. He passed on to Galatia, another 
province of Asia Minor, which ' contained no 
fewer than twenty-two considerable cities-; l^ut 
not many years before the arrival of Paul, it 
had been ravaged by the Romans, and along 
with several adjacent places reduced into the 
situation of a Roman province. 

Here the Apostle was received with marked 
veneration, even as if he had been ' an angel 
sent from heavenj' and preached most success- 
fully throughout all the region, making many 
converts, and planting numerous churches in it. 
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Afler leaving this province, the intention of 
the Apostle was to have continued his progress 
throughout the other parts of Asia ; but, by a 
special revelation, he was forbidden to preach 
the gospel longer there ; that is, in proconsular 
Asia, including Ionia, ^olia, and Ljdia. He 
accordingly directed his course westward to Mj- 
flia, a small province of Asia Minor. It was 
inhabited by a base and contemptible race of 
people, but to them St Paul preached the gos- 
pel, and it is worthy of remark that, from the 
Apostle's day down to the present hour, some 
vestiges, at least, of a Christian church have 
constantly remained there. 

From Mysia the apostle essayed to return 
eastward to Bithynia, part of Asia Minor, lying 
on the Euxine Sea, and had proceeded a con- 
siderable way on his journey, when, being warn- 
ed by a second revelation, not to enter that pro- 
vince, he returned by, or through Mysia, to 
Troas, the capital city of a small country, of 
the same name, situated to the west of Mysia, 
and on the borders of the Hellespont. 

This city, which was built by Lysimachus, 
one of Alexaqder's captains, was peopled from 
the neighboring places, and originally called 
Alexandria, or Troas Alexandri, by the builder, 
in honor of his master; but it soon lost its 
more distinguished name, and, with the sur- 
rounding country, retained that of Troas mere- 
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Ij. Its site was only about four miles distant 
from that of the famous Troy, and in the Apos- 
tle's day it was a noted sea-port, where travel- 
lers from the upper parts of Asia usually em- 
barked for Europe. It was at . this place that 
St Paul was joined by the Evangelist Luke, 
who from henceforth became his nearly insep- 
arable companion. It does not, however, ap- 
pear that he preached at Troas at this period ; 
but, while remaining there, apparently in a state 
of uncertainty as to his future movements, he 
beheld in the night-time a vision, which at once 
determined him as to the course he should pur- 
sue. A man, habited as a Macedonian, stood 
before him, and besought him to pass into 
Macedonia to their assistance. Paul immedi- 
ately related the import of the vision to Luke, 
Silas, and Timothy, who, with one accord, re- 
garding it as a direction from heaven, willingly 
obeyed the requisition, and setting out from 
Troas, came with a fair wind directly to Samo- 
thracia. St Paul, however, did not even land on 
the island ; but, passing by, landed at Neapolis. 
Thus, after having first preached at Dama»> 
cus, thien at Jerusalem, throughout all the coasts 
of Judeea, in Syria, Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lydia, 
Pisidia, Phrygia, and other countries of Lesser 
Asia; and, in his last journey from Antioch 
alone, having gone over nearly nine hundred 
miles in distance, the Apostle at last, by the 

9*^ 
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particular revelation of God, appeared among 
the Greek nations, to whom it was ordained 
that the gospel of peace should also be made 
known. 

At Neapolis, Paul and his companions made 
no stay. They do not even appear to have 
preached there. They next proceeded to Phi- 
lippi. It lay about fifteen miles distant from 
Neapolis, and was the chief city of that part 
of Macedonia, a Roman colony, and the first 
place belonging to the Romans at which Paul 
was ordained to preach. It is to be observed, 
however, that although it was a city of ike Ro^ 
moftj, the inhabitants of it did not belong ex- 
clusively to that illustrious nation. There were 
many Jews in the city, and an extensive syna- 
gogue was erected within its walls, as well as a 
proseuche or oratory, to which we shall subse- 
quently have occasion more minutely to advert. 

The mission of the Apostle to the Romans, a 
nation detested by the Jews, was attended with 
this remarkable occurrence, that the Apostle 
was not only hastened thither from Asia and 
Bithynia, but even directed in his way by a 
special and distinct revelation. The ministry 
so commenced could scarcely be deemed one of 
an ordinary or common nature, and according- 
ly many of the occurrences of it well support 
the character thus acquired. 



QUESTIONS. 



By whom were the churches in Cilicia pro- 
bably established ? 

Who was Timothy, and of what place a na- 
tive r 

Why did St Paul require Timothy to be cir- 
cumcised, but refuse this rite to Titus ? 

What prevented St Paul, when Ifeaving Gala- 
tia, from preaching in the neighboring cities of 
Asia? 

What is said of Troas 1 

Who joined St Paul at that place? 

What determined St Paul to go to Macedo- 
nia? 

In what places had the Apostle preached be- 
fore he was divinely sent to the Greek nations ? 

To what place did Paul and his companions 
proceed from Neapolis ? 

Who were the inhabitants of Philippi ? 



% 



CHAPTER VIII. 



PHILIFPI. 



Haying arrived at Philippi, the apostle and 
his companions remained there for several days, 
poorly accommodated, and lodging in one of the 
meanest and least frequented parts of the city, 
till the Sahbath following their arrival, when 
they retired to a place by the river side, used 
for the purpose of bathing for the purifications 
required by the Mosaic law. 

At this place, the Proseuche or Oratory, I have 
mentioned, was erected. These Proseuchee were, 
if I may use the expression, a kind of Chapels 
of Ease to the Synagogues. They were built, 
in heathen countries at least, principally in the 
fields, and in sequestered places ; they were un- 
covered, and without shelter, save that afforded 
by the surrounding trees, and used chiefly for 
praye|, and the exercise of private devotion. 
In Judsea they Were numerous, and in tl^^imfls^ 
of Tiberius several of them were allowHRo be 
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erected, even in the iiAmediate vicinity of Rome. 
At .the one in question, on the occasion of the 
Apostle's visit, a considerable number of women 
were collected together for the purpose of prayer. 
Among these Paul and his companions sat down, 
and when their worship was concluded, the 
Apostle rose and preached the gospel to them. 

This being the first time the glad tidings were 
preached in our quarter of the globe, they were 
listened to with attention by the hearers, espe- 
cially by one Lydia, a seller of purple cloth, 
(then held in great estimation among the Ro- 
mans,) and a woman of no small wealth and 
consideration in the city.. She was not, it is 
true, a native of Philippi, nor was &he a Roman. 
She was a Gentile proselyte from Thyatira, a 
city of some importance in Lesser Asia, and had 
taken up her residence at Philippi, for the pur- 
pose of pursuing a lucrative branch of commerce, 
by which she had already amassed considerable 
wealth. The deceitfulness of riches, however, 
had not shut her heart against the truths preach- 
ed by the Apostle; — these she believed, and, 
enlightened by the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
became a convert to Christianity, embraced its 
faith, and straightway was baptized by Paul. 

From small beginnings great events some- 
times follow. Lydia was the first person con- 
victed at Philippi, but almost immediately after- 
wards ^r whole household were likewise con- 
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verted and baptized ; and, ere many years had 
elapsed, a numerous and increasing church, con- 
sisting both of Jews and Gentiles, of which this 
was the foundation, was established at Philippi. 

After her conversion, Ljdia, filled with a spi- 
rit of charity, and compassionating the situa- 
tion in which the Apostle and his companions 
were placed, invited them to leave their lowlj 
abode, and take up their residence in her man- 
sion. The Apostle at first refused this invitation ; 
but when earnestly pressed upon him, and his 
compliance entreated as an evidence thiat he 
considered her < to be faithful to the Lord,' he 
consented,' and with his companions took up 
his abode in Lydia's house. 

Retiring, according to their usual custom, to 
the place of prayef, the Apostle and his com- 
panions were one day followed by a Pythoness, 
or damsel possessed by a spirit of divination. 
The occupation of this woman, was, to utjter 
ambiguous predictions in the name of the priest- 
esses of the Pythian Apollo, — to point out the au- 
thors of concealed mischiefs, — discover stolen 
goods, — and, in short, perform the various feats 
of an experienced fortune-teller of the present 
day. As a sorceress, she was held in high es- 
timation, and by the exercise of her talents, 
brought her masters great pain. 

This woman, following the Apostle and his 
companions through the most public parts of the 



r 
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city, ceased not to call aloud, < These men are 
the servants of the Most High God, which show 
unto us the way of salvation.' Day after day 
this was continued ; but the Apostle knew that 
the doctrines he taught had no occasion to be 
supported by the testimony of an evil spirit ; and, 
therefore, in presence of the assembled multi- 
tude; he evinced the truth of his mission, and 
the superiority of his cause, by commanding, in 
his master's name, that spirit to depart. Imrae-- 
diately, when thus adjured, the spirit came out 
of the damsel ; she was at once restored to the 
use of her senses, probably converted to Chris- 
tianity ; and it became apparent to all around, 
that her occupation was gone, and that no more 
divinations, no more prophecies would be uttered 
by her. 

Some have maintained that the conduct of the 
damsel was directed by her masters, who feared 
the influence of Paul and his companions, and 
dreaded that the spirit of Christianity, occasion- 
ed by his preaching, would prove ruinous to 
their trade. There does not appear to be any 
ground upon which such an assertion can be 
maintained. On the contrary, there cannot ex- 
ist a doubt that the damsel was the object of a 
real satanical operation. If there had been 
any, concerted plan betwixt her masters and 
her, it could not thus have been detected by the 
Apostle ; nor would the damsel, if her imposition 
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had been merely assumed, have regained her 
senses at Paul's command, and allowed her fic- 
titious spirit so readily to depart. 

The disappointment of her masters is another 
conefaisiye evidence against any juggle haying 
been concerted betwixt the parties. For, be- 
holding all expectations of gain from that ini- 
quitous source at an end, they immediately 
adopted a course which they might have done, 
with regard to the Apostle and his companions, 
on their first appearance. They laid violent 
hands upon Paul and Silas, and, unmindfiil of 
the multitudes by whom they were surrounded, 
dragged them, in the first instance, to the mar- 
ket-place, before the. inferior judges, and then 
before the praetors or chief magistrates, where 
they accused them of publicly teaching the ob- 
servation of customs which it was not lawful for 
Romans to receive. 

This accusation was founded upon an old 
law of the Romans^ forbidding them to worship 
either new or strange gods ; but, as yet there 
had not been any law passed, to prohibit the 
Christians from exercising their own religion. 
It might, therefore, have been supposed that the 
groundless nature of the accusation would have 
at once appeared ; or at least that, upon a fair 
hearing, Paul and Silas would have been ac- 
quitted. But no; — they were not even put 
upon their thai. Their guilt was assumed ; and 
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the magistrates, following the custom observed 
with regard to convicted criminals, commanded 
their garments to be torn, or rent off, and the 
lictors to beat their backs and shoulders with 
rods, and then to cast theni into prison, with a 
particular charge given to the jailer to keep them 
safely. 

The jailer, into whose hands Paul and Silas 
were delivered, appears to have been a servant 
worthy of his masters, and a fit instrument of 
cruelty and oppression. Persons, in his situa- 
tion, formerly possessed the discretionary pow> 
er of treating the prisoners committed to their 
charge in whatever manner they pleased. 

Exercising the power which he thus possess- 
ed, and probably urged by the special charge 
he had received, the jailer at Philippi forthwith 
thrust Paul and Silas into the inner prison, and 
made their feet fast in the stocks. The sigipli- 
city with which this event is narrated in the 
sacred writings, can convey no idea of the situ- 
ation in which the Apostle and his companion 
were placed. The common jail or prison was a 
place of confinement for the worst and most 
abandoned criminals. In the centre of it was 
the inner prison^ which was neither more nor 
less than a pit or dudgeon, or, as the word has 
sometimes been rendered, a cistern, filled with 
deep mud or mire ; and the stocks^ in use among 
the Romans, were heavy pieces of wood, so 

10 
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constructed, as not only to press with much 
weight upon the prisoner's limbs, but to prevent 
him placing them in a natural position, so that 
torture was added to the cruelty of his situation. 

Thus Paul and Silas, their limbs loaded with 
the weight placed upon them, and kept in a 
painful and extended position, were laid upon 
their backs amidst the mud of a pestilent and 
noisome dungeon, their recent wounds festering 
and undrest, without bread to satisfy the cravings 
of hunger, or water to assuage their thirst, and 
deprived altogether of the blessed light of day. 

But Paul and Silas uttered no complaint ; with 
hearts full of confidence towards God, they dis- 
regarded their painful sufferings, and sang prais- 
es aloud unto Him, till, instead of the profane 
language usually heard in such places, these 
blessed sounds fell upon the ears of their aston- 
ished fellow-prisoners. 

To the still, small sound of these praises, how- 
ever, a voice of most fearful testimony was add- 
ed. A furious earthquake arose, which spread 
terror over the whole city ; but, in a more espe- 
cial manner, was felt in the prison, the very 
foundation of which was shaken to its lowest 
stone, its doors burst open, and the prisoners' 
chains shook from their galled and fettered 
limbs. 

The noise and confusion created by so sudden 
and unlooked-for an occurrence awoke the jailer 
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from his sleep, and he, beholding the doors o^ 
his prison-house standing open, naturally con- 
cluded that the prisoners had escaped ; and, 
fearing the punishment of such negligence, a 
cruel and ignominious death, sought, after the 
manner of the Greeks and Romans, when desir- 
ing to escape from any misery they dreaded, to 
flee from that punishment by committing the 
crime of suicide. But Paul, aware of his design, 
immediately called aloud to him to do himself 
no harm, and assured him that all the prisoners 
were still there. A most striking scene now 
ensued* — The jailer, scarcely crediting his 
senses, commanded a light to be brought, and 
ran towards Paul and Silas, of whose preaching 
he bad undoubtedly heard before, and fell down 
at their feet, and in very agony of spirit enquired 
earnestly of them, 'What must I do to be 
saved V This all-important question Paul at 
once answered by pointing out the way of sal- 
vation to him. 'Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.' Thi^ affords 
another remarkable instance of the gentle and 
forgiving spirit that dwelt in the Apostle's breast. 
Even in the hour of persecution and cruelty — 
at the very time when he was suffering severe 
bodily pain from the infliction of an undeserved 
punishment, the instrument of which unexpect- 
edly stood before him, in a humiliated situation, 
he not only extended his mercy and forgiveness 
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to him, but conferred upon him the greatest 
blessing which he had in his power to bestow ; 
he — baptized him and his straightway, and 
received them into the bosom of the Church of 
Christ. 

The jailer, although previously a great and 
notorious sinner, now became meek and hum- 
ble as a little child. He freed Paul and Silas 
from the stocks ; he took them from the inner 
prison, and carried them to his own dwelling, 
where he washed and dressed their wounds, and 
set meat and drink before them, rejoicing in his 
heart, and firmly believing in that God who had 
extended mercy and forgiveness even unto such 
as him. 

On the following morning the magistrates, 
who, probably, had either heard of the wonder- 
ful events of the preceding night, or had become 
conscious of having far exceeded the powers 
vested in them, sent their lictors to the prison 
with an order to the jailer to let Paul and Silas 
go. This order being communicated to them, 
Paul immediately pleaded his privilege of a Ro- 
man citizen, which, perhaps, he had only been 
withheld from doing sooner, by seeing how use- 
less such a plea would have been'in the then ex- 
cited state of the minds of the people. He also 
stated that he and Silas had been beaten openly 
and uncondemned, and thrust into prison with- 
out a cause ; and he therefore refused to depart 
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privately, but insisted that the magistrates them- 
selves should come and fetch them out puhUcly^ 
— even as publicly as they had thrust them in.- 

There was no inconsistency in the Apostle's 
conduct in this respect. Had he gone privately 
forth afrthe magistrates wished him, his doing 
so would have been tantamount to an acknowl- 
edgment of the justice of his sentence, and 
would have brought discredit upon the great 
cause of which he was so zealous and able an 
advocate ; whereas, his being publicly brought 
forth and liberated, by those very - magistrates 
by whom he had been condemned, was a direct 
acknowledgment, on their part, of the injustice 
they had committed in imprisoning an innocent 
man without a cause. 

Accordingly, the Apostle's answer having 
been delivered to the magistrates, they were 
afraid when they heard that the objects of their 
cruel treatment were Romans. They knew that 
their conduct had subjected them to the danger 
of very heavy penalties, if not to tie risk of 
capital punishment ; for any such insult to the 
person of a Roman citizen, was regarded as an 
insult offered to the majesty of the people. In 
the exercise of their tardy reparation, therefore, 
they came to the jail and publicly brought Paul 
and Silas forth, and earnestly besought them to 
depart from Philippi. The Apostle, according- 
ly, quietly returned to the house of Lydia, whercy 
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haying once more met his brethren, he spoke 
the words of comfort to them, bade them fare- 
well, and departed on his journey to Thessa- 
lonica. 

I cannot conclude this chapter without ob- 
serving that the Apostle's conduct on this occa- 
sion exhibits much of the true spirit of Christian 
meekness and humility. There is no doubt that 
if he had demanded reparation from the magis- 
trates, he would readily have received whatever 
he had asked. But he sought no reparation ; — 
he did not even upbraid these unjust judges. 
Having justified his master's cause in the eyes 
of men, he had no thought of self, but, with Silets, 
departed on his way, rejoicing that he had been 
thought worthy to suffer persecution for his Re- 
deemer's sake. 



QUESTIONS. 



In what manaer, and for what use, were the 
oratories in use among the Jews constructed 1 

Who was the first convert to Christianity in 
all Europe ? 

What incident happened to the Apostle, which 
finally resulted in his imprisonment 1 

Describe his situation in the < inner prison.' ^ 

What occurred immediately after Paul and 
Silas had sung a hymn ? 

What effect had this occurrence on the jailer? 

What message did the magistrates send to the 
jailer the next morning 1 

What answer did St Paul return, and what 
effect did it produce 1 



CHAPTER IX. 

THESSALONICA BEREA. 

On his way to Thessalonica, the Apostle 
passed through Amphipolis and Apollonia. Both 
of these cities being rather out of the direct rout 
from Philippi to Thessalonica, it is probable that 
he proceeded in this direction with the hope of 
establishing churches and propagating the gos- 
pel in them. They were places of sufficient im- 
portance to render this object desirable. Am- 
phipolis was built about five hundred years be- 
fore the Christian era. It was the capital of 
the first division of Macedonia, situated on the 
confines of Thrace, close to the banks of the 
river Strymon, and contained about ten thous- 
and inhabitants. Apollonia was also a city 
of Macedonia, betwixt Amphipolis and Thessa- 
lonica, and, although not of so much conse^ 
quence as the former in any point of view, had 
yet sufficient importance to attract the Apostle's 
attention. 
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It would appear, however, that the Apostle 
did not staj any length of time in these cities. 
There were no synagogues in them, and we do 
not read of any converts having been made^ or 
Christian churches planted, at Amphipolis or 
ApoUonia. 

Proceeding on his journey, Paul next arrived 
at Thessalonica, which, both from the length of 
time he resided there, and the eminent success 
attending his preaching, deserves more particu- 
lar notice. 

In ancient days, this splendid city was called 
Halis, and Thermee, but Philip, the father of 
Alexander, subsequently named it Thessalonica, 
in commemoration of a great victory obtained 
over th^ Thessalonians. Even now it is a place 
of considerable importance, being upwards of 
five miles in circumference, and containing 
about sixty thousand inhabitants. The traces, 
too, of the Apostle's visit yet remain, in so far 
as about thirty churches, belonging to the 
Christians of the Greek church, still rear their 
heads in the midst of about fifty Jewish syna- 
gogues, and an ^ equal number of Mahometan 
mosques or temples. This, however, is but the 
picture of it in its degenerate days. In the 
Apostle's time, it was the capital of all the 
countries comprehended in the Roman province 
of Macedonia, the residence of the pro-consul 
and qusBstor, the seat of government, and a place 
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much resorted to by strangers. Its situation at 
the bottom of the Thermaic Gulf, admirably 
adapted it for commerce, and consequently the 
trade carried on by its inhabitants was most ex- 
tensive. A great number of Jews, too, resided 
in it, and there was at least one, if not more, 
synagogues in the city. 

On his arrival, he entered into the dwelling 
of one Jason, a Jew, and a kinsman of his own, 
and with him remained many days. During 
the week, he continued to teach in private till 
the first Sabbath after his arrival, when he en- 
tered into the synagogue, and preached to the 
Jews, proving from the scriptures, in the first 
place, that it behoved the Messiah to suffer 
death, and be raised again from the dead ; and, 
in the second place, that Christ whom he 
preached was no other than the Messiah fore- 
told in their own scriptures. 

This course of preaching, we are told, he 
continued in the synagogue, not daify^ as in 
other places, but for the two succeeding Sabbaths. 
We know, however, that the Apostle, while at 
Thessalonica, wrought at his occupation of a 
tent-maker for his own maintenance. The fact 
of his being thus employed, I think may reason- 
ably account for his preaching only on the Sab- 
bath days, instead of also teaching on other 
days, as he had been in the habit of doing. Be 
that as it may, the circumstance of St Paul's still 
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entering into the synago^es clearly evinces^ that 
although now regularly constituted the Apostle 
to the Gentiles, he was not thereby debarred 
from preaching to the Jews. On the contrary, 
to these he first turned, but, in the present in- 
stance, as in many others, with little success in- 
deed. 

It is no doubt true, that at Thessalonica some 
of the Jews were converted and believed. But 
so few were their numbers, that after the first 
three Sabbaths vPaul appears to have confined 
his ministry almost entirely to the Gentiles. Of 
the proselytes, or devout Cheeks, as they are 
called in Scriptur^e, he converted a great multi- 
tude, and many also of the chief women of the 
city. 

This great success having attended his preach- 
ing to the proselytes at Thessalonica, the inde- 
fatigable AposUe was next induced to turn to the 
idolatrous Gentiles, and amongst them also his 
exertions were crowned with wonderful pros- 
perity. Many of that despised people,^ behold- 
ing the miracles he did, hardened not their 
hearts as the Jews had done, but, grasping at the 
tidings of salvation held out to them, believed. 
These, associating with the converted prose- 
lytes, soon formed a considerable church at 
Thessalonica, to superintend which, the Apostle, 
withqut delay, appointed deacons, rulers, and 
other officers. 

\ 
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The consequences of this charitable and praise- 
worthy conduct soon appeared. The Jews at 
Thessalonica, exhibiting the same spirit of in- 
veterate hostility as their brethren in other parts 
had done, and filled with envy and indignation, 
because the tidings they had despised, the ben- 
efits they had refused, the blessings they bad cast 
away, were preached and offered to idolaters, 
proceeded to inflame the minds of their towns- 
men, by propagating false accounts of the Apos- 
tle's mission, and finally succeeded in raising a 
tremendous tumult in the city. The means 
they took to accomplish this end could scarcely 
fail. In every large .town, particularly of a 
mercantile description, there are hosts of idle 
and dissolute characters to be found lingering 
about the market, and other places of public re- 
sort. To these the Jews applied, and by min- 
gled persuasions and promises, easily induced 
them, knowing little, and caring less about the 
matter, to adopt their views. The train thus 
ignited, and the minds of a promiscuous rabble 
excited, it was an easy matter for the designing 
agitators to turn the fiiry of the mob in any di- 
rection they chose. The tumult and uproar 
having spread to an enormous extent, they ac- 
cordingly seized the proper moment, and di- 
rected the popular attention to the house of 
Jason, where they knew the Apostle lodged, 
in the hope, doubtless, of laying violent hands 
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upon him, and inducing the people at once to 
sacrifice him in their blind and misguided zeal. 

In this hope they were disappointed. They 
did not find the Apostle, but they found his hos- 
pitable landlord, and him, along with others of 
the brethren, then assembled in his house, they 
dragged before the rulers or inferior magistrates 
of the city. There an extraordinary scene 
took pla^e. Not long before a decree had been 
passed at Rome, that no one within the bounds 
of the empire should assume the title of king 
without permission of the , emperor. Taking 
advantage of this decree, the Jews, disappointed 
in their main object, accused Jason of having 
received and harbored those whom they repre- 
sented as having turned the world upside down, 
and as having asserted, boldly and in public, that 
there was another king besides Csesar. v 

Jason, from his situation in life, was probably 
well known to the rulers, who had no disposi- 
tion, if they could avoid it, to act against him ; 
yet, on the other hand, if they altogether dis-. 
regard ejd so serious a charge, they feared the 
Emperor's displeasure. In this dilemma they 
knew not how to act ; but, upon farther investi- 
gation, finding that the king of whom the Apos- 
tle spoke, was not an earthly king, nor the 
claimant of any temporal dominion, they laughed 
the charge to scorn, and merely taking security 
from Jason and his friends, that they would con- 

11 
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tinue good subjects to Csesar, astheyhad here- 
tofore been, they let them go. 

In the meantime the innocent cause of all this 
tumult had been concealed from the fury of the 
mob. But notwithstanding the amicable con- 
duct of the rulers, his friends, fearing that an- 
other tumult might be raised, in which he might 
not make so remarkable an escape, took the 
necessary measures to convey him and Silas out 
of the city by night, and to forward them on 
their way to Berea. 

Thus, after a residence of some inonths at 
Thessalonicaj during which time he had made 
innumerable converts, formed them into a reg- 
ular church, and appointed rulers and oth^r 
officers over them, in the exercise of the minis- 
try, the persecuted Apostle was once more, for 
his own safety, compelled to flee away by night. 

Berea, at which he next arrived, was another 
great and populous city of Macedonia, situated 
near the Therm aic gulf, about forty miles to the 
west of Thessalonica. He immediately after 
his arrival, entered into the synagogue^ and 
preached and taught there publicly, even as he 
had done at Thessalonica. The materials he 
had to work upon, however, were of a very dif- . 
ferent nature. The Jews at Berea were of a 
nof^le and candid disposition. With minds open 
to conviction, they heard the words of the Apos- 
tle, and, totally unbiassed by the prejudices of 
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education or othcrways, they searched the scrip- 
tures for themselires, that, of their own convic- 
tion, they might be persuaded uf the truth. 

The result of this honorable and upright 
conduct soon became apparent. Many of the 
Jews at Berea, both of the more rich and noble, 
as well as of the poorer class, believed. These 
last were in a very remarkable way made useful 
in propagating the gospel. Numbers of them 
were slaves f o the wealthy Grecian ladies of the 
places whom they had opportunities, in numer- 
ous instances, of instructing in the knowledge 
of the triie God. Thus instructed, they soon 
came to attend the synagogue, for the purpose 
of hearing the scriptures read, and there, hav- 
ing heard the Apostle preach, they were, by 
his arguments, speedily converted to Christian- 
ity.^ By the influence they possessed over their 
husbands, and others of their families, they af- 
terwards became the instruments of inducing 
them also to hear the gospel, and be converted. 

But, during the period of his continuance 
there, the mind of the Apostle was often trou* 
bled by serious apprehensions, of what the con- 
sequences of his sudden flight from Thessalo- 
nica might be. He finally determined to set all 
danger at defiance, and to return to Thessaloni- 
ca. He was upon the point of carrying' this deter- 
mination into effect, when he was prevented, by 
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the arrival at Berea, of those very enemies whom 
he would so boldly and unhesitatingly have 
faced. They had heard of his flight thither ; 
the eminent success of his preaching had reach- 
ed their ears, and the tidings were as gall and 
wormwood to their polluted souls. They hast- 
ened to follow him, and, arriving at the city, lost 
no tireie in stirring up the populace against the 
Apostle and his brethren. 

The consequence of this continued persecu- 
tion soon became apparent, and the brethren 
were obliged to send Paul from Berea, even as 
they had sent him from Thessalonica. They 
gave him in charge to several of their number, 
and these, using a very excusable stratagem to 
deceive the Jews, made with him for the sea, 
and embarked, as if intending to return to Asia; 
but, instead of that, by a slight deviation in their 
course, they turned westward, and soon after 
reached Athens, then one of the most splendid 
and magnificent cities of the world. 

In his flight, however, the Apostle was not 
unmindful of the interests and welfare of those 
he had left behind. Silas and Timothy, being, 
less obnoxious to the Jews, remained at Berea 
to regulate the affairs of the church, which the 
sudden departure of Paul himself had prevented 
him from doing ; and they did not again join him 
till after the return of those who had accompa- 
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nied bim to Athens, bearing his request that 
thej would, as speedily as possible, meet him 
there. 

Thus, in the present, as in other instances, 
the continued persecution of the Jews, so far 
from aiding the object they had in view, only 
tended still more extensively to propagate the 
knowledge of that Christianity which now ap- 
peared to run like wildfire in the traces of the 
Apostle's steps. 
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QUESTIONS. 



What is said of Amphipolis and ApoUonia? 

To what city did the Apostle next proceed ? 

What is said of ThessaloDica 1 

With whom did St Paul reside 1 

How did he pass his time here ? 

For how long a term did he preach to the 
Jewsl 

To whom afterwards did he confine his min- 
istry 1 

What success attended his exertions 1 

How was he treated by the unbelieving Jews ? 

How was Jason treated by them when they 
found that Paul was not in his house ? 

To what place did the Apostle next flee ? 

How was Berea situated ? 

What is said of the inhabitants of Berea 1 

What was the result of their ingenuous con- 
duct 1 

What caused St Paul to fly from Berea ? 

To what city did he go ? 

What two disciples remained at Berea ? 
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CHAPTER X. 



ATHSNfl. 



Athens, at which the Apostle next arrived, 
was situated iu a beautiful plain of Attica, the 
fairest part of Greece — on the gulf of the 
^gean sea, which runs up to the Morea. It 
lay about two hundred and fifty miles to the 
south of Berea, and thirty-five miles to the east 
of Corinth. At the period of the Apostle's visit 
it maintained its place as one of the most re- 
nowned and famous cities in the world ; although 
it unquestionably had then somewhat retrograd- 
ed from its pristine splendor, in consequence of 
the seat of government having been fixed at 
Corinth, after the conquest of Greece had been 
completed by the Romans. 

It was still, however, so celebrated as being 
the seat of science, philosophy, and the arts, and, 
according to Cicero, the fountain from whence 
civility, learning, religion and the laws flowed to 
all other nations, that it deservedly obtained the 
name of the University of the Roman Empire 
and the world. It was flocked to from all quar- 
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ters for th^ purpose of acquiring knowledge in 
every branch of literature, and a residence there 
was considered essential to completing the edu- 
cation of the man of wisdom and of manners. 

The sects of the philosophers inhabiting the 
city were numerous ; but the only two with 
which the Apostle came immediately in contact, 
were those of the Epicureans and the Stoics. 
The former of these were followers of Epicu- 
rus, who flourished about the year of the world 
3700. They admitted the existence of the gods, 
but they did not admit that they had any con- 
cern or rule in the government of the world. 
They denied the resurrection, the immortality 
of the soul, and the existence of angels. Their 
chief happiness consisted in the constant pur- 
suit of trifling pleasures, although there were 
not wanting those among them who maintained 
that happiness principally consisted in the tran- 
quillity of mind arising from the exercise of 
moral virtues. The greater number, however, 
regarded the precepts of their founder as ap- 
plying to the enjoyment of sensual pleasures 
merely. The Stoics, on the other hand, follow- 
ing the doctrines of their founder Zeno, were 
fatalists in the strongest sense of the word. 
They acknowledged the existence of deities, 
but they maintained that they were bound by 
rules which could not be departed from nor al- 
tered. They aflected utterly to extinguish their 
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own feelings and passions, and made much show 
of the stiffness, austerity, and insensibility of 
their manners. They were extravagantly proud 
and obstinate, and a virtuous man — according 
to their ideas of virtue — was, in many instances, 
deemed to be superior even to their gods. In 
their principles the two sects were much op- 
posed to each other ; but in their dislike, their 
abhorrence of the Christian religion, they were 
agreed. 

Notwithstanding the many advantages the. 
inhabitants of this splendid city enjoyed-— 
notwithstanding their eloquence, their learning, 
their talents, their knowledge of the arts and 
sciences, it remains as matter of deep regret 
that they were sunk in the grossest superstition 
and idolatry. Within the limits of the city 
there were more idols than in all the remain- 
der of Greece. ' They even erected altars to the 
nameless and unknown gods. 

It was also a remarkable feature in the char- 
acter of the Athenians, and one which deserves 
to be attended to in illustrating some of the 
circumstances of the Apostle's visit to them, 
that they were so much the victims of an in- 
satiable curiosity, that their whole time was 
taken up either in themselves communicating 
something new, or in the attempt to acquire 
similar information from their neighbors. 

This slight sketch of the people among whom 
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the Apostle was now thrown, will enable ug 
better to appreciate the motives which guided 
his conduct in some of his transactions with 
them. On his first arrival he does not appear 
to have made up his mind as to whether his 
preaching there was likely to be attended with 
effect." He had some idea of immediately 
passing over into Asia; but while he waited 
till Silas or Timothy should join him, he beheld 
the whole city so entirely given up to idolatry, 
that his spirit was moved within him, and, total- 
ly disregarding those splendid efforts of art and 
science by which he was surrounded, he turned 
to the work he had so much at heart, and, en« 
tering into the synagogue frequented by the Jews 
and proselytes, sought to convince them of the 
truth of the doctrines which he taught. This con- 
tinued to be his daily occupation, for a length 
of time, not only in the synagogue, but also 
in the market-place, or forum, where the scho- 
lars of this celebrated city used to meet for the 
purposes of conversation and debate ; and, it is 
worthy of remark, that in deference to the 
learning, talent and ability of those who wefe 
his hearers now, the Apostle did not pretend to 
teach them, as he had done others of a more 
ignorant and unlearned class, but as we are 
told, he ' disputed^ with them, — that is, he 
conversed on a footing of equality with those 
he met, and sought, by rational arguments, to 
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convince them of the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion. 

While thus engaged, he encountered several 
. philosophers of the sects of the Epicureans and 
Stoics, irho disputed his doctrines, scorned his 
arguments, reviled himself, and, when he preach- 
ed Jesus and the resurrection, deemed that he 
was a setter forth of strange gods ; — Their de- 
sire of noveltj was thus excited ; and that they 
might hear more of the matter, and have their 
ruling passion gratified, they laid hands upon 
the Apostle, and brought him to the court of 
Areopagus. 

This court, or senate house, was situated up- 
on Mars-hill, — in former times, almost in the 
centre of the city, although . now entirely with- 
out its bounds. There the senate met, and in 
the open air heard and determined every cause. 
The wisdom and uprightness guiding the de- 
cisions of this court, which, before the conquest 
of Greece by the Romans, used to judge in all 
causes both of a civil and religious nature, were 
held in such esteem, that, even after the Ro- 
man proconsuls had been sent to rule in Greece, 
it was no uncommon thing for them to refer dif- 
ficult causes to the judgment of the Areopagites. 
But, in the Apostle's day, their consequence 
and splendor had both dwindled away — their 
jurisdiction in civil matters was at an end, — 
and although they still pretended to judge of 
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those of a religious nature, and maintained that 
no strange worship could be introduced till it 
had first received their approbation, their cele- 
brated court-house had in fact become little 
more than a point of meeting, or place of gen- 
eral rendezvous, for those who desired either to 
tell or hear of something new. 

It appears abundantly obvious, therefore, that 
the Apostle was not brought before this judica- 
ture as an accused person, or criminal, to an- 
swer for any fault he had committed, but that 
the doctrines which he preached, might, if they 
met the approbation of the Areopagites, receive 
their sanction, and be admitted into the exten- 
sive code of their religious regulations. 

Accordingly, on reaching the Areopagus, 
those around him immediately desired of the 
Apostle to know what the new doctrine where- 
of he spake was 1 Now, in the course of his 
perambulations through the city, the Apostle 
had beheld an altar with the inscription 'To 
the Gods of Asia, Europe, and Africa, to the 
strange and unknown GodJ* From this inscrip- 
tion some have supposed that the unknown God 
was the God of the Jews, and that to him the 
altar was erected. 

There was a synagogue at Athens, and un- 
doubtedly the inhabitants must have heard of the 
God who was worshipped there. But the Jews 
were very particular in concealing the name of 
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their God, not thinking it lawful to pronounce 
it upon ordinary or indifferent occasions. The 
Athenians, therefore, knew not the*naine of this 
God, but, in their religious zeal, that they might 
omit doing honor to none, especially to one whose 
worship was tolerated in their own city, they 
erected the altar to the unknown God. 

Paul, therefore, assumed the God to whom 
the altar was erected to be the only true God, 
and pointed out that He whom they ignorantly 
worshipped, he openly declared unto them. He 
thus avoided any allusion to the first part of the 
inscription, and confining himself to the con- 
clusion of it, maintained his argument upon the 
supposition that he only declared who that God 
was to whom their own altar had been erected. 

In continuation, and in an equally skilful 
manner, he adapted his address to the charac- 
ter and state of all who heard him, — not even 
scorning, in a place so famed for polite learning, 
to illustrate his discourse by reference to classi- 
cal writers and to their own poets. To his hear- 
ers, in general, as idolaters, he showed that the 
true God had no need of temples of clay to 
dwell in, nor to be worshipped with sacrifices 
and meats prepared by the hand of man ; — to 
the Epicureans, he addressed the argument that 
the same God governed the whole universe by a 
most wise and unerring providence ; — to the 

12 
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Stoics, that his government was free and un- 
constrained ; — to those who made the lighter 
branches of literature their pursuit, he enforced 
the lessons he taught by reference to Aratus, 
the poet, who had lived about three hundred 
years before, and in one of whose works, the 
Apostle, who perhaps was inferior to none in 
mental acquirements and polite learning, well 
knew that the sentiments he expressed were to 
be found ; and, finally, to aUj he again fervently 
and eloquently preached Jesus, and the resur- 
rection. But, when he came to this part of 
his address, the light-minded and trifling phi- 
losophers, of the sect of the Epicureans, mock- 
ed both the Apostle and his speech ; while the 
graver and more steady followers of Zeno, and 
the Platonists, treating him with a degree of 
contempt and scorn, merely said, ' We will hear 
thee again of this matter.' 

All who heard him, however, did not behave 
in this manner. Some believed and were con- 
verted, and, among others, the senator Dionysius, 
and Damaris, a woman of considerable rank 
and influence. 

But, on the whole, the Apostle's preaching 
was attended with little success at Athens. The 
minds of the philosophers of that celebrated 
city were too much occupied with their own 
frivolous pursuits to allow of leisure to attend 
to this all-important subject. Their constant 
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chase after something new in the things of time, 
prevented their receiving the knowledge of those 
which had to do with eternity. They had no 
room in their hearts for both ; they were proud, 
they were vain of their own attainments ; the 
humble, teachable disposition necessary to re- 
ceiving a knowledge of the gospel lived not 
within their breasts, and the proud ones of 
Athens, cast from them those truths which the 
ignorant but humble mind of many an idola- 
trous Gentile had so joyfully received. 



QUESTIONS. 



What is said of Athens 1 

What was it in respect to science and philoso- 
phy ? 

What were the two principal philosophical 
sects, that preyailed in the city ? 

What were the peculiar views of the Epicu- 
renns? 

What doctrines were held by the Stoics ? 

What was the moral character of the Atheni- 
ans ? 

What one peculiar trait of character did they 
possess distin^ishing them from other people ? 

To what conclusion did the Apostle come on 
surveying the city ? 

To what place was he led that he might ex- 
plain his religious views 1 

How was his address received by the philoso- 
phic sects 1 

Did he make any converts to Christianity in 
Athens ? 

What prevented the philosophers from attend- 
ing to the truths, which the Apostle preached 1 



CHAPTER XI. 



CORINTH. 



On leaving Athens, the Apostle next direct* 
ed his steps to .Corinth. This citj, anciently 
called Epinis, is supposed to have been founded 
in the tijne of Solomon. The consul Mummius 
took, and reduced it to ashes, in revenge of a 
gross insult put by the inhabitants upon the 
Roman ambassadf>rs. 

About a century after it was rebuilt by Julius 
C»sar, and peopled with a Roman colony. It 
then became the capit&l of Greece, and one of 
the fairest cities in the world. The inhabitants 
«oon became enriched, and when the Apostle 
arrived at Corinth it had become more famed 
for its extent and population, and the philoso- 
phy, politeness, learning, and wealth of its in- 
habitants, than any other city in Greece. 

While the arts and sciences, however, flour- 
ished in so fair a soil, they brought pride of 
heart in their train, and the exuberant riches 
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of the people produced many sorts of iniquity 
and vice. 

Such was the situation of Corinth, both in 
a poll ical a d moral point of view,, when Paul 
arrived there. He was not, however, at once 
cast into the midst of strangers, nor left without 
a friend, to experience that sense of loneliness 
which oppresses the heart of the weary traveller, 
when first arriving amidst the busy hum of a 
crowded city, in which no well-known or famil- 
iar face can meet his view. Aquila, a Jew of 
Pontus, in Asia, who had recently been driven 
from Italy, in consequence of the decree of 
GlAudius, commanding the Jews to depart from 
Rome, had, with his wife Prisca or Priscilla, 
taken up his abode at Corinth. These two had 
formerly been converted to Christianity by Paul 
at Antioch, and having ever since continued 
steadfast in the faith, the Apostle recognized 
them with a glad heart, and immediately took up 
his residence in their house^ It so happened that 
Aquila was a tent-maker, the same trade in 
which Paul had been instructed in his youth, and 
that he might not be burdensome to him, he 
joined him in this occupation, and once more 
wrought with his own hai^ds for his support. 
This may probably have been, to a certain de- 
gree, a work of choice, but it unquestionably 
was also, at this period, a work of necessity on 
the Apostle's part, and accordingly he contin- 
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tied to exercise it regularly till the Sabbath fol* 
lowing his arrival, when he adjourned to the 
synagogue, and there preached repentance to 
the Jews, and to the proselytes of the Gentile 
nation. 

In this course the Apostle continued, although 
with but indifferent success, till he was joined 
by Silas and Timotheus, who came to him 
from Berea ; the latter in the meantime hay- 
ing been to Thessalonica, to which he had 
been sent from Athens to comfort the disciples 
under the tribulation tliey endured after the de- 
parture of their zealous teacher. 

Enlivened by their presence, and assisted in 
his labours by their co-operation, the Apostle 
became more active than ever in his endeavors 
to acquire converts. He continued to preach to 
the Jews that Jesus who had come was their ex- 
pected Messiah ; he exhorted and affectionately 
entreated them to receive the gospel; but they 
opposed, reviled, and insulted him. They would 
have none of his doctrine— ^ they laughed him to 
scorn, and blasphemed the name and denied the 
divijuty of his Lord and Master, till worn out and 
vexed with the insults thus heaped upon alike 
his cause and him, the Apostle, after the manner 
of the East, shook his raiment, thus symbolical- 
ly renouncing all fellowship with them, and in 
the words of their own scriptures, made this 
memorable declaration — *Yintr blood he upon 
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jrotir awn head — I am clean ; from henceforth I 
will go nnto the Gentiles.* 

It is not, however, to be understood, that from 
this time the Apostle deserted the Jews for ever. 
His declaration was personal to the Jews at Co- 
rinth, and not meant to apply to the nation at 
targe; and, accordingly, we shall, at a futnre 
period, find him, with unabated affection to- 
wards that singular people, again preaching in 
their synagogues. 

In the meantime, true to his word, he retired 
from the synagogue at Corinth, preaching no 
more there, but henceforth using the house of 
one Justus, a proselyte, who had been converted 
to Christianity, in which be preached to and 
instructed many of the Gentile nation. It was 
situated close to the synagogue, and undoubtedly 
chosen for the purpose of giving those of the re- 
creant race who desired it an easy opportunity 
of listening to his instructions. It is true, that 
those of the Jews, who still sought to attend 
upon his ministry, were not numerous, but, such 
as they were, it would surely have been a piece 
of unheard-of cruelty to have abandoned them in 
their time of need ; and, at the very commence- 
ment of their christian career, to have left them 
as sheep who had no shepherd to protect them. 

The success which attended the Apostle's en-^ 
deavors, however, was much more eminent among 
the idolatrous inhabitants of Corinth. Many of 
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these, listening to the pure and simple doctrines 
of the Gospel, forsook their sins, and were bap- 
tized. But, notwithstanding this, a fearful de« 
jection seems to have weighed upon the Apostle's 
mind, — an unaccountable depression to have 
borne him, s» it were, to the dust. Certain it is, 
that for once departing from the usual firmness 
of his character, he would Lave £ed the vicin- 
ity of a place where his endeavors, apparently, 
could be of little use. But it pleased his Master, 
by an immediate interposition^ to prevent this 
desertion of his work. In the still watches of 
the night the Lord appeared to Paul in a vision, 
and said to him — ' Be not afraid, but speak, 
and hold not thy peace, for I am with thee ; and 
no man shall set on thee to hurt thee ; for / have 
much people in this city,^ or * there are yet many 
to be converted unto me.' 

Thus strengthened and encouraged, the Apos- 
tle resumed his labors with renewed vigor, and 
finally remained at Corinth for the space of 
eighteen months, during which period he preach- 
ed with much success, both in the city, and the 
surrounding country of the Peloponnesus, and 
succeeded in persuading many a dissolute and 
abandoned sinner to embrace the offers so freely 
and gratuitously held out to his acceptance. 

A new source of doing good, also appears to 
have opened itself to the Apostle's mind about this 
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time. Hitherto his labors had been confined to 
preaching merely, but during his stay at Corinth 
he wrote his Epistles to the Thessalonians, which 
are now almost universally acknowledged to be 
the first productions of his pen remaining in 
existence. In the editions of the New Testa- 
ment commonly in use, the postscript to these 
Epistles bears that they were written from 
Athens ; but this is obviously an error ; for, in 
the first ptaee, they are written in the joint 
names of Paul, Sylvanus or Silas, and Timo- 
theus. Now Silas jv^as not at Athens, although 
he subsequently joined Paul at Corinth. In the 
second place, at the period when the first epistle 
was written, there was, as we read in the Epistle 
itself, a church established in Achaia ; but there 
was no church there till Paul had left Athens, 
and gone to Corinth. Finally, the Apostle men- 
tions, not only Timotheus' departure to Thessa- 
lonica, but also his return, which we know took 
place at Corinth ; so that no reasonable doubt 
can possibly exist with regard to the time and 
place at which these epistles were written. 

There appears also to be just as little room 
left for conjecture with regard to the reasons 
which induced the Apostle to adopt this means 
of communication with the disciples in Mace- 
donia, instead of visiting them personalty as 
heretofore. The tidings, which he received from 
Timothy, of the persecution raging at Thessa- 
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Ipnica, while the brethren stood firm against the 
united attacks of idolaters and Jews, made him 
extremely anxious to visit them once more, that 
they might be comforted by his presence, and 
strengthened by his example ; but the importance 
of the work in which he was engaged at Corinth 
hindered this, and he determined, as the best 
si^bstitute he could bestow, to write an epistle to 
them. Accordingly, the main design of the first 
of these epistles is to confirm and strengthen the 
disciples in their belief of the christian religion, 
to induce them to persevere in it to the end, 
whatever might be the afiHictions a^id persecu- 
tions they should be called upon to endure, and 
finally, by affectionate exhortations, to instruct 
them in the various duties of a christian life. 

The meaning, however, of the most distinct 
of writers may sometimes be mistaken ; and iso- 
lated passages will occur in the best of essays, 
which call for explanation at an after period. 
When the Apostle^s first Epistle was publicly 
read in the church at Thessalonica, some of the 
brethren, to whom it was addressed, drawing an 
erroneous inference from certain passages in it, 
themselves adopted the belief, and propagated 
it as from the authority of the Apostle, that the 
day of judgment was at hand. This erroneous 
doctrine was also zealously disseminated by the 
enemies of the infant church, who pretended 
that they had just arrived at Thessalonica, bear- 
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ing a confirmation of this mistaken notion from 
the Apostle himself. Great confusion and dis- 
may was, in consequence, created in the church, 
and the brethren entirely neglected their worldly- 
affairs, and disregarded the things of time as to- 
tally incompatible with salvation and eternity. 

This state of matters being reported to the 
Apostle, he forthwith wrote his second Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, in which, while r '\ eating 
his exhortations to steadfastness in the faith, he 
eloquently assures them that the day of judg- 
ment is at hand, and points out to their obser- 
vation some of those signs which must infallibly 
precede the coming of the Son of man. 

These Epistles having been despatched, Paul 
resumed his labors at Corinth with redoubled 
zeal ; but, as in almost every other place where 
he preached, the enmity of the Jews, after a 
certain time, began to show itself; they con- 
spired against him, and brought him before the 
judgment-seat of Gallio, the deputy or procon- 
sul of Achaia. 

But, in this instance, malevolence and perse- 
cution had not their sway. The man, before 
whom the Apostle was brought, was a judge of 
an upright and benevolent character, Marcus 
Annseus Novatus, or Gallio, brother to the fa- 
mous heathen moralist Seneca. 

It is scarcely possible to imagine a judge pos- 
sessed of more distinguished attributes, and it 
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was fortunate for the Apostle that he, before 
whose judgment-seat he was arraigned, was 
such a man. No sooner had the malignant 
Jews pronounced their paltry accusation, * This 
fellmo persuadeth men to worship God contrary 
to the law,' than the upright judge saw it was a 
matter which might have been determined in 
their own synagogues, but with which he had 
nought to do. He did not therefore even call 
upon Paul to make his defence. He told the 
Jews, that if he had been brought there for a 
matter of wrong or wickedness, their accusation 
would have been heard ; but so long as the dis- 
pute betwixt them related merely to a question 
of words and names, that is, of Paul's preach- 
ing, and whether Jesus should be called the 
Messias, he had nothing to do with it, and ac-^ 
cordingly commanded them to be driven from 
the judgment-seat. 

The Greeks, we are told, then took Sos- 
thenes, who had succeeded Crispus as ruler of 
the synagogue, and beat him before the judg- 
ment-seat. These Greeks are supposed by 
some to have been officers attached to the 
household of the governor, who beat Sosthenes, 
in driving him from the judgment-seat, accord- 
ing to the practice of beating those Jews who 
brought groundless or malicious accusations 
there. 

After this disturbance, Paul remained a con- 

13 
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siderable time unmolested at Corinth, and, no 
doubt, succeeded in establishing a considerable 
church within the walls of that celebrated city. 
But, at no distant period, it sunk into a wretch- 
ed and degenerate condition : false teachers 
arose among the Corinthians; disorders and 
schism were the consequences ; soipe of the dis- 
ciples pretended to be followers of Paul — some 
of Peter — some of ApoHos, an eminent and dis- 
tinguished Jew of 4-l6xandria — and some dis- 
carding all mino^ teachers, pretended to be fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ alone. 

Yet, not withstanding this confusion-, the church 
did not, as might have been expected, fall to 
pieces. It has maintained a place at Corinth 
to the present day, and one half of the inhab- 
itants are still Christians, with an archbishop at 
their head. But Corinth is no longer what it 
was — it is now under the dominion of the 
Turks, a decayed and desolate place, contain- 
ing, at the highest computation, no more than 
two thousand miserable inhabitants. 



QUESTIONS. 



To what place did the Apostle go on leaving 
Athens ? 

What is said of the inhabitants of Corinth? 

Who was Aquila/ and what is said of him 1 

Who joined St Paul after he commenced his 
labors at Corinth ? 

How was the Apostle treated by the Jews, 
an4^ what was his course of conduct towards 
them? 

What was the Apostle's success among the 
idolatrous Gentiles ? 

When he was under the influence of the 
deepest depression, what animated him to per- 
severance ? 

How long did St Paul remain at Corinth? 

What reasons are there for believing that the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians were written from 
Corinth ? 

What is the design of the first Epistle ? 

In what respect was the meaning of the Ap08>» 
tie misapprehended ? 

What was the object of the second Epistle ? 

Before whom did the Jews bring the Apostle ? 

How did he treat their complaint ? 

Who were the Greeks, and who was Sos* 
thenes, mentioned in connection with this in-, 
cident ? 

What is the present condition of Corinth? 



CHAPTER XII. 



EPHESUS. 



Priscilla and Aquila, being desirous of set- 
tling for a time at Ephesus, and the Apostle 
having deterinined to leave Corinth in order to 
be present at the feast of the passover at Jeru- 
salem, thej all embarked on board a ship bound 
for Cesarea, but which was to touch at Eph- 
esus, in the province of Lydia, on its way ; Paul 
having firsts as we are told, shorn his head at 
Cenchrea, the place of their embarkation, be- 
cause * he had a vow.' 

There is little doubt that the vow which the 
Apostle had lain under was that of a Nazarite, 
which enjoined a separation from th^ world, pe- 
culiar abstinence, and a strict devotedness to 
the exercises of religion for a time. He who 
undertook it was not allowed to shave his head 
during the period of its continuance ; but at its 
conclusion, as a token that it had been accom- 
plished, the head of the Nazarite was shaven, 
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and tfans the distinguishing mark, hy which he 
had been known, removed. It was incumbent 
upon him also to perforoi sacrifices and ablit** 
tions at the tabernacle and temple of Jerusalem, 
although it was permitted to those who had 
taken this tow, without the limits of Judea, to 
shave the head at its termination, wherever they 
might happen to be* 

The Apostle, accordingly, at the termination 
of his vow, shaved his head at Cenchrea, and, 
embarking there, reached Ephesus in safety, 
after having performed a voyage of nearly two 
hundred and fifty miles. 

In ancient days this city was the metropolis 
of proconsular Asia, and a place in which much 
trade was carried on. It is said to have been 
founded earlier than the days of David, and to 
have derived its name from an Amazonian lady 
who contributed greatly to its erection. Its sit- 
uation, on the side of a gently sloping hill, by 
the banks of the river Cayster, with a far ex- 
tended verdant plain stretching to the west, was 
beautiftil. But, among the heathens, it was 
chiefly famed for its splendid temple of Diana. 
This magnificent structure, the building of which 
occupied upwards of two hundred years, was 
erected at the joint expense of the whole of 
Lesser Asia. It was of great length and breadth, 
and the roof was supported by one hundred and 
twenty-seven pillars, of which twenty-seven 
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were beautifully and curiously wrought, and the 
remainiug one hundred formed of highly polish- 
ed marble. Indeed, so exquisite was the work- 
manship bestowed upon it, and so inestimable 
its value, that, by the universal dpnsent of aU 
ages, a place among the few wonders of the 
world has been accorded to it. 

As may be guessed, from the extent of this 
magnificent display in honor of a heathen god- 
dess, the inhabitants of Ephesus were sunk in 
the grossest superstition and idolatry. No spark 
of religion, scarcely even of common sense, ex- 
isted within their bosoms. They were given to 
luxury and effeminacy, which, as in the case of 
the Corinthians, brought many attendant evils 
in their train. 

Lost and degraded, however, as the inhabit- 
ants were, the Apostle, during his short stay 
amongst them at this period, made a stronger 
impression than he had done upon the minds of 
many a more enlightened people, and they ear- 
nestly besought him to remain for a space with 
them. But he had another object in view, and, 
in pursuance of it, was constrained to bid these 
anxious listeners farewell. He felt himself 
under an obligation to keep the coming feast at 
Jerusalem ; his duty calling him there, but his 
heart lingered at Ephesus, and he promised, if 
God were willing, that he would return to them 
again. Ere long he amply redeemed his promise. 
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The motive of Paul's anxiety to proceed so 
immediatelj to Jerusalem is not very distinctly 
known ; but when we remember the situation 
in whii^h he was placed, we can scarcely doubt 
that it was to complete the redemption of his 
vow by offering the sacrifices and oblations re- 
quired by the Mosaic law. He therefore rigidly 
complied with an observance which, in itself, 
bore not even the shadow of a sin, — thus af- 
fording another of .those instances in which he 
became as a Jew, that by all means he might 
gain the Jews* 

Some, it is true, have assigned a different 
reason for-his journey to Jerusalem at so inter- 
esting a period. The feast of the .passover was 
nigh at hand, when multitudes from all quarters 
of Judea would be congregated together within 
the walls of Jerusalem. The- Apostle would 
then have an opportunity of widely disseminat- 
ing the doctrines he so zealously taught. 

By whatever motive, however, he mAy have 
been urged, the fact is certain, that< soon a^er 
his arrival, the Apostle again sailed.' from Ephv 
esus to Cesarea, and at length safely disembai4s:<^' 
ed at the latter place. 

From Cesarea, without loss of time, he pro-i 
ceeded to Jerusalem, and, having kept the pass-i 
over,, offered his sacrifices, and performed his 
oblations, without tarrying, either to preach or 
teach, in a field where so many faithful miniflk 
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ters stood around him, be immediately proceed- 
ed by land to Antioch in' Syria* 

At Antioch he remained for some time, teach* 
ing, comforting and strengthening in the foith 
the disciples of the church he had established 
there. He then passed through the remain- 
der of Syria and Cilicia, and again visited 
all . the churches of Galatia and Phrygia, ex- 
horting the numerous disciples established in 
them, and receiving those contributions which 
they had formerly been required to ftirnish 
for the relief and assistance of their brethen in 
Judea. 

After this long and fotiguing journey, Paul, 
keeping in mind his promise to the Ephesians, 
passed through the * upper coasts,' or inland 
parts of Lesser Asia, and came again to Eph- 
esus. 

On arriving there a scene of a very inter- 
esting nature occurred. He found twelve dis- 
ciples, to whom the knowledge of the gospel 
had been, to a certain extent, communicated 
by Aquila and Priscilla, who, during the Apos- 
tle's absence, had been privately exerting 
themselves to prepare the hearts of many to re- 
ceive his lessons. Anxious to know the state 
of their minds, Paul, on his first interview with 
them, inquired if they had received the Holy 
Ghost since they believed -^ that is, with the 
respect to the gill of prophecy, which was the 
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meaning attached by the Jews to the expression 
used by the Apostle. To this question the dis- 
ciples returned the answer, — We have not so 
much as heard whether there be ant/Jioly Ghost.' 
But this answer miist be regarded with a view 
to the light in which the Apostle's question was 
beheld. Upon receiying this answer, Paul very 
naturally enquired of them, * Unto what, then, 
were ye baptized V and they answered, ' Unto 
John's baptism.' 

When the Apostle thus understood their ideas, 
and saw what was passing in their hearts, he 
explained the gospel doctrines more fully to 
them, apd ^ they were baptized in the name of 
the Lord Jesus,' and Paul laid his hands upon 
them, and they received the gifts of prophecy 
and of tongues. 

After this commencement of his labors at 
Epfaesiis, Paul turned once more toward the 
recusant and rebellious Jews. He entered into 
their synagogue, and for the space of three 
months, boldly and unweariedly preached the 
gospel to them. But the same stern and unre-> 
lenting spirit of opposition which he had met 
with elsewhere, filled the hearts of the Jews at 
Ephesus. When th%y heard that he maintained 
the justification of mankind through the gospel 
alone, without a strict observance of the law of 
Moses, they raised their voices aguinst a doc- 
trine so inconsistent with their prejudices, and 
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denounced evil upon the teacher, and unspar. 
ingly reviled the lessons he so earnestly sought 
to inculcate. 

Vexed, hut not irritated, hj this conduct, 
the Apostle, having separated the disciples and 
his followers from these unbelievers, silent- 
I7 withdrew from the synagogue, and cast 
his eyes around him for another place where he 
might as openly and as publicly preach the 
doctrines of his Master. We accordingly find 
that Paul pitched upon the school of one Ty- 
rannus to continue his lectures in ; this Tyrati* 
nus was doubtless a Gentile convert, and ' a 
public professor of philosophy or rlietoric, of 
whom there were* many at Ephesus. But one 
thing is certain — that, in the school of Tyran- 
nus, Paul continued, with much success, daily 
to teach, and preach, and to exhort the multi- 
tudes who flocked to him, for no less a period 
than two complete years. Nor were his exer- 
tions confined to public teaching only. Day 
and night, with the most earnest solicitude, he 
visited the private dwellings of the people, 
making new converts to the faith, and strength- 
ening in its pure principles those who had 
already been converted. Combining example 
with instruction too, he not only led a blame- 
less life during all this time, but even with the 
world of employment he had upon his hands, 
labored for his own maintenance, that no asper- 
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sion might be cast upon the purity of his mo« 
tives, nor the greatest enemy qf the gospel have 
it in his ^ power to say that he taught its pre- 
cepts for the sake of worldl]^^ gain. 

The consequences of this noble and persever- 
ing line of conduct were brilliant in the ex- 
treme. Ephesus was the resort of many stran- 
gers, some of whom flocked thither to pay 
reverence to their renowned eSid famous god- 
dess, others to be instructed in the arts of 
sorcery jtnd magic, for which the city stood in 
high repute — others to prefer their suits and 
solicitations to the Roman governor of the 
province — others for the sake of commerce, 
and not a few to learn more of those doctrines 
and miracles of which they had heard so much, 
and with their own ears to listen to the instruc- 
tions the Apostle gave. An innumerable mul- 
titude of these way-faring people were thus con- 
verted to the Christian faith. 

In testimony of his divine mission, PauT also 
wrought many wonders and special miracles at 
Ephesus. Not the least remarkable of these 
were wrought even without his immediate 
agency or presence. Handkerchiefs, an article 
of dress very common in the East, aprons and 
other parts of the garments of the sick, the dis- 
eased, and the possessed, were brought to, and, 
being merely touched by him, were carried back 
and applied to the bodies of the afflicted, who, 
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Strong in the faith, from that moment were re- 
stored ; the sick becoming well, the diseased heal- 
ed, and from the possessed the evil spirit being 
compelled to flee a way. 

Beholding t)ie wonderful works which were 
thus wrought in the name of Jesus, a number 
of vagabond or wandering Jews, who had no 
fixed place of residence, but \yent about from 
town to town exercising the trade of exorcism 
or sorcery, arriving at Ephesus, left off their 
usual form of incantation, * in the name of the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,' and adopt- 
ed that of Paul. Among these were seven sons 
of Sceva, chief of one of the classes of the Jew- 
ish priests, who ^took upon them to call aver 
them who had evil spirits, the name of the 
Lord Jesus, saying, we adjure you by Jesus 
whom Paul prenchetb. 

In adopting this line of conduct, these ex- 
orcists would undoubtedly hav'C the prejudices 
of their own nation to contend with. The Jews 
had a great respect for cures performed in this 
manner, because thiey believed that the art of 
doing so was derived from Solomon. 

The result of the experiment of the sons of 
Sceva, therefore, was narrowly watched. An 
immense multitude, both of Jews and prose- 
lytes, were present to behold it, and o£ these a 
great number were immediately converted, and 
bore testimony to the truth of the gospel, when 
they saw the evil spirit, instead of giving way, 
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as he would have done had Paul adjured him, 
instigate the demoniac to spring upon these 
false physicians, andf with unbounded fury and 
supernatural strength, strip them of their gar- 
ments, and drive them naked and wounded 
from the house. 

Others of the inhabitants beholding them in 
this condition, the report of the transaction 
spread like lightning through every quarter of 
the city, carrying into the minds of many who 
were devoted to the practice of sorcery and 
magic, so great a degree of terror, that they 
brought together their books, and burned them 
publicly in the market place. Surely this was 
an evidence of sincerity, for the value of these 
books was fifty thousand pieces of silver, or 
1562/, IO5, of English currency, if counted in 
Attic drachms, and no less than 6250/, if reck- 
oned in Jewish shekels ; yet this large sum, in 
either view, was sacrificed, that no chance might 
exist o'f evil being farther disseminated by 
means of the reprobated volumes. 

The extent of the terror, too, impressed upon 
the minds of these deceivers, may be estimated 
by the knowledge that it drew forth these books 
from the hidden recesses in which they had 
slumbered, in defiance of the risk the posses- 
sors ran of having their goods forfeited, and, if 
of low rank, of being beheaded ; for such, at 
that period, was the Roman law. 
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QUESTIONS. 



Who accompanied St Paul to Ephesus ? 

What is meant when it is said that the Apos- 
tle * had a vow V 

What is said of Ephesus, its situation, and ap- 
pearance 1 

For what was Ephesus famous among the 
heathen 1 

Describe the Temple of Diana. 

What was the character of the Ephesians? 

Why was St Paul anxious to go to Jerusalem t 

What is said respecting the twelve disciples 
which St Paul found at Ephesus on his return 
from Jerusalem ? 

Why did not St Paul continue to preach in 
the synagogue ? 

What was his success while preaching in the 
school of Tjrannus 1 

Why was Ephesus the resort of many stran- 
gers? 

What miracles did St Paul perform here in 
testimony of his divine mission ? 

What resulted from the attempt of the vaga 
bond Jews to perform a miracle 1 



CHAPTER XIIL 

EPHESUS. 

The Emperor Claudius, who had issued the 
edict compelling the^ewsto depart from Rome, 
died about this time, and having been succeed- 
ed by Nero, who, in the commencement of his 
reign, was esteemed a generous and humane 
prince, Paul determined, in his own mind, after 
he had once more goneAjp to Jerusalem, to bend 
his steps to Rome, the capital of the world. « 

But before proceeding to Jerusalem, the Apos- 
tle intended to visit the churches he had planted 
in Macedonia and Achaisi, on purpose to receive 
their contributions for the relief of the distress- 
ed brethren in Judea. In pursuance of this- in- 
tention, he sent Timotheus and Erastus into Ma- 
cedonia before him, that these churches might 
not be unprepared for his coming, and probably 
was on the point of following them, when an 
event occurred which detained him some time 
longer at Ephesus. 
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and sttccessfurij inflamed by an address, calcu- 
lated to awaken everj avaricious and self-inter- 
ested principle of their minds. He pointed out 
to them that their wealth was acquired by the 
manufacture of these shrines and images ; but 
that Paul, perseveringly preaching to the people 
(many of whom he had already converted) that 
these were no gods which were made with liands, 
would ultimately not only ruin and annihilate 
their trade, but even bring into contempt the 
great temple and its celebrated goddess, whom 
the whole world worshipped. 

By this means a great tumult was raised, and 
the assembled multitude ceased not to ciey.^^^d, 
* Great is Diana of the Ephesians !' njin|||l 
whole city was alarmed. A rush was then made 
towards the residence of Paul, but fortunately 
he was not to be found, otherwise, in the then 
excited state of the multitude, his career in all 
human probability would have been forever 
closed. Gaius dnd Aristarchus, men of Mace- 
donia, and intimate friends of the Apostle, were, 
however, seized by the mob« who, with one ac« 
cord dragged them to the theatre, where the 
public games were then celebrating, intending, 
doubtless, to cast them, like condemned male- 
factors, to the wild beasts. 

On hearing the perilous situation of his friends, 
the Apostle, with characteristic intrepidity, would 

have instantly followed them to the theatre, in 
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the hope of being able to effect their rescue. 
But the disciples who were with him, trembling 
for his safetjt prevented his thus hopelessly ex- 
posing himself. Some of the chief men of Asia 
also, who were priests, and, in virtue of their 
office, presidents or rulers of the games and 
combats in the theatre, and who providentially 
entertained sentiments of friendship for the 
Apostle, learning his situation, sent to him, en- 
treating that he would not venture farther, as 
even they could not protect him, or prevent the 
mob exposing him to a combat with the lions. 

The Apostle accordingly retired ; and, in the 
meantime, the crowd around his friends, like all 
other unruly mobs, got confused, some crying 
out one thing, and some another — the greater 
part of them not even knowing what had brought 
them there. 

The general riot, however, was not by this 
means diminished, and a considerable degree of 
alarm began to pervade the breasts of others 
besides the Apostle and his friends. The Jews 
feared that the idolaters would next fall upon 
them. In this dilemma they thrust forward one 
Alexander, to be questioned and examined by 
the multitude. Who this Alexander was, and 
by what motives he was actuated, appears to be 
matter of doubt. The multitude dragged him 
forward, but when they perceived he was a Jew, 
and consequently an enemy to their idolatry* 
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they would not listen to a word he had to say, 
but recomn^enced their fear^l yells, shouting 
aloud, for the space of nearly two hours, ' Great 
is Diana of the Ephesians !' 

At this juncture the town clerk, or proconsul's 
secretary, a person of great influence with 4j|^ 
people, himself a ruler of the games, and to 
whom the direction of the affairs of the city w«s 
committed, came forward, and by an address, 
distinguished for its calmness, temperance and 
ingenuity, allayed the storm, and quelled the 
riot. He particularly impressed upon the peo- 
ple the danger in which they stood of being call- 
ed to account by the Romans for raising so fear- 
ful a tumult without any cause, and thus suc- 
ceeded in at last dismissing them, and freeing 
Gaius and Aristarchus from the perilous situa- 
tion in which they had remained for so many 
hours. 

Soon af^er this tumult Paul called the c];Lurch 
together, and constituted Timothy bishop of 
Ephesus. He then, according to the intention 
he had formed, proceeded towards Macedonia ; 
but before . accompanying him thither, we must 
revert to one or two circumstances which occur- 
red during his stay at Ephesus, the mention of 
which, in order to pursue the narrative unbroken, 
has hithejd:p,been purposely omitted. 

From this celebrated city St Paul wrote his 
Epistle to the Galatians, and his First Epistle to 
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the CorinthiaDs ; so that, with indefatigable zeal, 
he here continued that custoln which he had al- 
ready commenced, of exhorting and instructing 
the distant churches by letter, while his personal 
presence and exertions were demanded in con- 
verting others elsewhere. 

The object of the. first of these epistles is to 
put the Galatiaus, to whom it was addressed, 
upon their guard against those false teachers 
and seducers who had appeared amongst them 
soon after the reception of the gospel. These 
reviled the Apostle*s character, and persuaded 
the Galatians to submit to the rite of circum- 
cision, and to bring themselves uuder the Mosa- 
ic law. St Paul, therefore, in the first place, to 
give due weight to his epistle, very properly 
vindicates his own character as an Apostle, 
showing that he was in no respect inferior to 
Peter, who generally preached to the Jews and 
observed the ceremonial law. He then shows 
the unprofitable nature of such observances — 
that justification is through faith alone, and,|af%er 
firmly but affectionately exhorting them to per- 
severe in the course they had begun, concludes 
with many excellent precepts for the regulation 
of their conduct in maintaining the purity of a 
Christian life. 

In the Greek editions of the New Testament, 
and in our translation, the postscript to this 
Epistle bears that it was written from Rome. 
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But there does not appear to be any authority 
for this assumption, and the epistle itself pos- 
sesses intrinsic evidence of having been written 
at a much earlier period. 

With regard again to the First Epistle^ to. the 
Corinthians, the postscript states that it was 
written from Philippi ; but this is obviouslj an 
error, for in the epistle itself Paul writes, * I 
will remain at Ephesus till Pentecost;' and, 
towards the conclusion of it, he sends to the 
Corinthians, the salutation of the churches, not 
of Macedonia, but of Asta^ of which Ephesus 
was the capital. Throughout its whole extent 
the love and zeal of the Apostle are manifested 
in a remarkable degree ; and, in many passa- 
ges, there are beautiful allusions to the Isth- 
mian games, which were celebrated in the im- 
mediate neighborhood df Corinth. 

The more immediate occasion of this epistle 
being indited, was the arrival at Ephesus of 
some Corinthian disciples of the household of 
Chloe, with the account of a great division 
which had taken place in the church established 
there, in consequence of erroneous doctrines 
propagated bj false teachers from Judea. On 
learning this state of matters, the Apostle, be- 
ing unable to leave Ephesus at the time, and 
jet feeling much anxiety for the welfare of the 
church at Corinth, sent Erastus and Timothy 
on a mission thither, with instructions to inves- 
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tigate fullj the cause and nature of these dis- 
sensions, and to encourage the steadfast mem- 
bers of the church in their adherence to the 
gospel. 

In the meantime the disciples at Corinth had 
sent three of their number, Stephanus, Fortuna- 
tus and Achaius, to Paul, in order to obtain his 
decision on the disputes by which their church 
was agitated. They arrived at Ephesus soon 
after the departure of Erastus and Timothy, 
bringing with them a letter containing a full ac- 
count of the dissensions, abuses, and schisms 
which had crept in amongst them. In answer 
to this letter, the Apostle wrote the First Epistle, 
now extant, to the Corinthian church, and in it 
he endeavors, in the first place, to heal the dis- 
sensions and correct the disorders by which it 
was agitated, and then reproves the disciples for 
some gross and sinful abuses in which they had 
indulged ; warns them against a covetous and 
litigious temper ; lays down many rules for their 
conduct with regard to the social relations of 
life, and to enforce that purity in thought, word 
and deed, to which, as Christians, they were 
bound ; proves the certainty of the resurrection, 
and ably refutes the doctrines of those false 
teachers, probably of the sect of the Sadducees, 
who denied its truth, and concludes by promis- 
ing shortly to visit them in person. This epistle 
he sent by Titus, who returned to Corinth with 
Stephanus and his brethren. 
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Such are the transactions which took place 
at Ephesus — the scene at once of more gross 
idolatry, and of more splendid success in the 
preaching of the gospel, than any other city of 
the time. A numerous and flourishing church 
was established within its walls; but the sixth 
century beheld its decay, and at last saw i^t finally 
crushed beneath the overwhelming power of the 
Mahomedans. Its glory has departed, and Eph- 
esus is now levelled with the dust. Scarcely 
one stone of it remains upon another ; the site 
of the magnificent temple of Diana is unknown ; 
and, with the exception of a few wretched and 
dependant Greek peasants, inhabiting aome mis- 
erable huts at Aiasaluch, about^half a mile dis- 
tant, not a living being breathes or moves around 
its walls. Its candlestick has, indeed, in the 
words of Holy Writ, been removed out of its 
place. 



QUESTIONS. 



What are we to understand by the shrines of 
Diana manufactured by Demetrius and others ? 

Describe the riot excited by Demetrius. 

Who quelled the riot ? 

To whom did St Paul commit the oversight 
of the church at Ephesus? 

What' was the object of the Apostle in writing 
the Epistle to the Galatians, and what reason is 
there for concluding that it was written from 
Ephesus ? 

What reason is there for concluding that the 
first Epistle to the Corinthians was written from 
Ephesus 1 

What occasioned this Epistle ? 

What is the present condition of Ephesus 1 



CHAPTER XIV. 

ft 

TROAS MACEDONIA CORINTH ASSOS — MIT- 

TLENE SAMOIS MILETUS, &C. 

St Paul was now on the point of leaving Eph- 
esus, but before doing so he called together the 
disciples and bade them an affectionate farewell. 
He then, early in the summer of the year 58, 
proceeded northward to Troas, on his way to 
Macedonia. 

At Troas he expected to have met Titus, on 
his return from Corinth, after having deliver- 
ed the Apostle's first Epistle there. Had he 
done so, he would have gone directly across the 
^geaii sea to Corinth : but being disappointed 
in this hope, and of course ignorant of the man- 
ner in which his epistle had been received by 
the Corinthians, as well as of the effect it might 
have had in working a change of conduct in 
their manners, and fearing that, in the unrecon- 
ciled state of his mind, he might deal too harsh- 
ly with the apostates, he proceeded in the first 

15 
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place, to Macedonia, from which he had former- 
\y heen driven hj so much persecution. 

' Passing through this country, where he again 
endured much trouble and vexation, 'fighting 
without,' with the perverse spirit of the inhdb- 
itants, and * fears within,' on account of the per- 
ilouB state of the church at Corinth, he visited 
Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, and other places 
at which he had formerly established churches, 
teaching and exhorting the disciples to remain 
steadfast in the faith, and to look forward with 
the full assurance of receiving the glorious re- 
ward that would ultimately be theirs. 

While in this progress, much time was spent 
by the Apostle in receiving the collections made 
by the different churches for their distressed 
brethren in Judea. In consequence, it occupied 
a longer period than he had anticipated ; and 
accordingly, in its course, Titus joined him on 
his return from Corinth, and gladdened his heart 
with a full account of the manner in which his 
first Epistle had been received, and the excel- 
lent effect it had produced in healing the dissen- 
sions of the church, and restoring many wander- 
ers to those paths from which the direction of 
false teachers had caused them so grievously 
to err. But Titus was constrained to add that 
several of these teachers were still active amongiKf 
the Corinthians — ridiculing the personal . ^g;- 
pearance of the Apostle, holding him up as, an 
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object of derision and scorn, accusing him of 
irreligion, in attempting to overthrow the law of 
Moses, of possessing a light and changeable dis- 
position, because he had not returned to Corinth 
at the time he promised, of exercising undue se- 
verity in his censures, and imperiousness in his 
writings, and, in short, using every means within 
their power to cast obloquy and scorn upon the 
cause he had embraced. The Apostle, there- 
fore, determined upon immediately writing an- 
other Epistle to the disciples at Corinth, as he 
could not, in consequence of the work he had to 
dp in Macedonia, proceed thither for some time 
to come. 

In this, Jiis second Epistle, which was written 
about five or six months after his former letter 
had been transmitted, he excuses himself ac- 
cordingly, for not having repaired to Corinth at 
the period he had promised, on the ground that 
the severe treatment he must have exercised 
towards those who had not then amended their 
faults, could only have been productive of sorrow 
to them, and of great uneasiness to himself. He 
also qpmtnends the fervent zeal of the disciples 
against one, alluded to in his former Epistle, 
who had been guilty of a great sin, but allows 
them, now that he had repented of, and already 
been severely punished for his transgression, to 
forgive and be reconciled to him. He justifies 
tuA own conduct — vindicates the dignity and 
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excellence of the gospel — disclaims all connec- 
tion with the false teachers, whom he fearlesslj 
threatens with the visitation of miraculous judg- 
ments when he should come amongst them ; and, 
in order to establish the truth of his mission, 
modestly, but firmly, sets forth the miraculous 
gifts and revelations he had received. He then 
exhorts the disciples to repentance — to the per- 
formance of good works — to a firm abiding in 
the faith, and, finally, requires them to have 
their contributions in aid of the poor brethren at 
Jerusalem ready, that he might not be detained 
when he came to Corinth to receive their mite. 
In the course of this Epistle, the Apostle like- 
wise takes occasion shortly to advert to his own 
past sufferings for the Gospel's sake. He states 
that he had made numerous journeys, in which 
he had endured much Watching, hunger, thirst, 
nakedness,, and cold, and encountered perils 
without number from robbers, unbelievers, infi- 
dels, and false brethren ; that he had been five 
times scourged by the Jews, three times beaten 
with rods by the Romans and the Greeks, once 
stoned and left for dead, thrice shipwiycked, 
and once, in particular, in a manner so danger- 
ous that he had been left a whole night and>day 
on the sea. At what particular periods these 
various sufferings were endured, we have unfor- 
tunately, with one exception, that of his being 
stoned at Lystra, no means of ascertaining now. 
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Of course they were endured previous to the 
date of the Epistle being written, and are only 
there brought forward for the purpose of estab- 
lishing the writer's pre-eminence, as an Apostle, 
over those false teachers at Corinth, who had 
undergone no such sufferings for the gospel's 
sake, but lived at home enjoying a life of com- 
parative ease and comfort. Their belief in the 
truth of their own mission had never been put 
to trial ; the Apostle's had already been severely 
so, and yet when he thus wrote to the Corinthi- 
ans, neither he nor they dreamt of the still great- 
er hardships he was destined to endure, and t^ie 
death he was finally to suH^er. 

Having finished his Epistle, Paul forwarded it 
to Corinth by Titus, who now returned thither, 
accompanied by two of the brethren. 

Of the effect produced upon the Corinthians 
by this communication we have no distinct ac- 
count ; but we may with all safety suppose it to 
have been considerable, for at an after period, 
when Clement of Rome wrote his Epistle to the 
same people, St Paul was considered as a di- 
vine Apostle, to whose authority reference might 
be made without fear of contradiction. All op- 
position at Corinth, therefore, from fieilse teach- 
ers must then have been at an end. 

About this period also, I believe, Paul wrote 
his first Epistle to Timothy, whom he had left be- 
hind at Ephesus. There is, however) a great and 

16* 
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Striking diyersitj of opinion, both as to the time 
when, and the place from which, this Epistle 
was written. It is obvious, however, that it was 
sent to Timothy at a period when Paul had but 
recently left Ephesus, and was moreover in the 
expectation of returning shortly to it. This 
suits exactly with his situation while now in 
Macedonia, and I know of no other period of 
his history from which the same conclusion 
could be drawn. Those who obviate this argu- 
ment do so upon the ground that Timothy was 
not at Ephesus at this period, because he had 
been some time previously sent into Macedonia* 
and subsequently was with the Apostle at Cor- 
inth when he wrote his Epistle to the Romans. 
But there is no inconsistency in supposing, that, 
after he had been sent into Macedonia, Timothy 
may have returned to Ephesus, (especially as from 
his first Epistle to the Corinthians it appears 
that Paul expected him to return) and that sub- 
sequently, after, or it may be even before re- 
ceiving his letter, he joined the Apostle again 
in Macedonia. 

The object of writing the Epistle originated 
in the Apostle's extreme anxiety for the welfare 
of the church at Ephesus, where he had passed 
MO long a period. The Jewish sect of Essenes, 
or Essenians, had recently appeared and begun 
to spread at Ephesus. The followers of it had 
many peculiar customs and manners. They 
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were particular in their dress, austere in their 
manners, and affected an appearance of extrav- 
agant sanctity .and monaiitic. severity, totally in- 
consistent with a rational system of morality. 
They never married, but adopted and educated 
the children of other men in the peculiar tenets 
of their own sect, so as to keep its numbers up, 
without any direct or lineal descendants of their 
own. They entertained many ideas which were 
at variance with the simplicity of the Gospel, 
and yet, at this period, they had insinuated ' 
.. themselves into the church at Ephesus, and 
^threatened considerable mischief, by subverting 
many of the principles upon which it had been 
established. To giia^d against this mischief 
tidings of which had been conveyed to his ears, 
the ever-active and zealous Apostle immediately 
wrote to Timothy, reminding him of the pur- 
pose for which he had been left at Ephesus, and 
that < the end of the commandment is love from 
a pure heart, and unfeigned faith.' He also, 
while expressing gratitude to God for his own 
conversion, charges Timothy to maintain a good 
conscience, and gives him particular directions 
concerning the performance of public worship 
in the church, and the qualifications necessary 
to those persons who should be ordained officers 
in it. He then gives instructions for admonish- 
ing different classes of individuals, some of whom 
had probably adopted the manners and formal- 
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it J of the EsseDians ; warns Timothy to shun 
those who preached things contrary to the doc 
trines he had promulgated ; and shows forth, in 
strong relief, the great advantage of pure and 
simple godliness when joined to a contented 
heart. 

Haying thus, as far as lay in his power, dis- 
charged his duty to the absent churches^ the 
Apostle proceeded through the remainder of 
Macedonia on his errand of charity, and even 
extended his preaching into Illyricumj an exten- 
sive province to the north of Macedonia, where 
he established a Christian church, the remains 
of which, although the greater part of the coun- 
try is now under the dominion of the Ottoman 
Turks, are in existence at the present day. 

He then retraced his steps to a certain extent, 
and afterwards proceeded through the upper 
part of Greece to Corinth, in which, and its 
neighborhood, be abode for the space of three 
months. During his stay he resided in the house 
of Gains — that eminent Christian, who, with 
Aristarchus, was dragged into the theatre at 
Ephesus, on the occasion of the mob raised 
by Demetrius — and occupied himself much in 
preaching to the disciples, and opposing, by 
every lawful means, the false teachers who had 
spread so much dismay and confusion among 
his flock. 

While engaged in these laborious occupations, 
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which must of necessity have occupied much of 
his attention, he not only found time to, collect 
together the various sums of charity which had 
heen subsctibed for the (brethren of Judea, but 
even to write his long and beautiful Epistle to 
the Romans, so that, truly, if at any period of 
the Apostle's lif(^ it could have been said, that 
* he a|e the bre^d of idleness,' it was not while 
at Corinth, upoBrthis occasion, that the stigma 
could have been apphed. 

It is difficult to say by whom, or at what pre- 
cise period, the church at Rome was founded. 
Christianity, niost probably, was first communi- 
cated to the inhabitants by some of those Ro- 
mans who had been present at the effusion of 
the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost. At 
the . period when St Paul wrote his Epistle, 
the church was in a very flourishing condition. 
No doubt the Apostle never had any personal 
communication with the members of it; but Pris- 
cilla and Aquila had made him fully acquainted 
with its affairs and its situation, and, on the oth- 
er hand, his fame and zeal had long been known 
to, and admired by, the disciples at Rome. 

The object of the Apostle, therefore, in writ- 
ing this epistle, was to supply the want of his 
presence, and to establish the Roman disciples 
in their faith, by giving them that general view 
of the doctrines of the christian religion which 
he had preached to the churches that had enjoy- 
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ed the advantage of personal communication 
with him. At the commencement of his Epistle, 
he takes some pains to set forth the reality of 
his own Apostolic mission, because its authority 
depended upon the fact. Having done this, he 
proceeds to point out the relation in which man 
stood to his Creator — his apostacy from God — 
the universal sinfulness in which the whole world, 
Jews and Gentiles aHke, had sunk, and the total 
im possibility of justification by obedience. This, 
the first great division of his subject, being fin- 
ished, he states the offer of salvation held out to 
sinners by the mercy of God through the re- 
demption of Jesus Christ, — the manner of justi- 
fication by faith in him, — the imputation of his 
righteousness to the sinful sons of men — and 
the connection of this mode of justification with 
sanctification, or holiness, and obedience, — the 
whole forming a beautiful and sublime summary 
of the Christian faith. 

In concluding this unrivalled piece of com- 
position, towards which the whole force of his 
high talent had been directed, the Apostle gives, 
a variety of excellent practical exhortations and 
instructions ; states Jiow often he had intended 
to come to Rome, although he had not yet been 
able to accomplish his purpose, but promises, if 
God be willing, to do so shortly ; and finally be- 
stows many affectioi^ate salutations and bles- 
sings on his brethren there. In these he is 
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joined by Tertius, to whom the Epistle was ded- 
icated, after which, without loss of time, he des- 
patched it to Rome by the hands of Phoebe, a 
deaconess of the church at Cenchrea* 

By this- time the charity collected by the 
Apostle for the brethren in Judea had amounted 
to a large sum, and he became anxious to pro- 
ceed to Jerusalem with it. That his own con- 
duct and motives, h^^wever, might be placed 
where not even the taitating breath of suspicion 
could reach them, he solicited the different 
churches, who had aided in the contribution, to 
appoint a deputation to accompany him on his 
mission. 

These having joined him, the Apostle intend- 
ed to proceed from Corinth to Syria, by sea, but 
having received information, upon which he 
could depend, that certain Jews lay in wait for 
him at Cenchrea, the port for which he was to 
embark, in order to rob him of the treasure he 
had collected, and to murder him, he altered his 
intention, and returned by land through Macedo- 
nia, revisiting once more all the churches he had 
formerly planted, and again exhorting and con- 
firming them in the faith. 

In this journey, the deputies, together with 
Titus, Jason, St Paul's host at Thessalonica, 
and Luke, the sacred historian, who had now 
rejoined him, accompanied the Apostle into 
Macedonia, at one of the cities of which the 
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deputies separated from the remainder of the 
company, and proceeded forward to Troas to 
await their coming. 

St Paul, with Titus, Jason, and Luke, after 
tarrjing a short time longer in Macedonia, and 
celebrating the feast of the passover at Philippic 
sailed from thence by Neapolis, and after a voj* 
age of five days rejoined the deputies at Troas^ 
having occupied about ten months in this excur-^ 
sion, from the time he left Ephesus till its con- 
clusion. 

At Troas he remained for seven days, appa- 
rently for the purpose of joining the disciples 
in their worship upon the Lord's day, for we 
are told that * upon the first day of the week, 
when the disciples came together to break bread, 
Paul preached to them, ready to depart on the 
morrow.' They were not called together by 
Paul on purpose, nor, although he had been at 
Troas for six days, is there any mention of a 
similar meeting having taken place daring that 
period. It is obvious, therefore, that, for some 
time previous to this date, it had been the cus- 
tom of the disciples to meet together on the first 
day of the week in commemoration of theres- 
urrection of our Saviour, although this is the 
first mention that is made of that day having 
been substituted by them in the place of the 
Jewish Sabbath. 

In the assembly at Troas, upon the occasion 
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alluded to, Paul acted as president, and preach- 
ed to the disciples in the upper chamber where 
thej were assembled. The Apostle, haying a 
great deal to say, continued preaching till mid- 
night. His sermon, therefore, at first sight, may 
appear to have been of a most inordinate length ; 
but in reality, although probably long, it was 
not inordinately so ; for it must be remembered^ 
that, according to their custom, the disciples did 
not Hpon this occasion meet until the evening. 
There being a great number of them present, 
however, the room in which they sat was very 
much heated, and they were obliged to open the 
windows for the purpose of allowing a free and 
ample circulation of air. This circumstance, in 
itself so trifling, led to a result which might 
have been serious, but which ultimately added 
another striking testimony to the truth of the 
Apostle's mission. Eutychus, a youthful mem- 
ber of the church, who was present, overcome 
by the labors of the day and the heat of the 
apartment, fell into a deep slumber during the 
Apostle's discourse. By some mischance he 
lost his balance, and falling from the window in 
which he sat, to the street, a height of three sto- 
ries, was killed upon the spot. This accident 
interrupted the discourse, and occasioned much 
anxiety to the assembled brethren ; but Paul, 
descending to the street, fell upon him, and em- 
bracing him, miraculously restored the spirit 

16 
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that had fled. The disciples returned with Paul 
to conclude their worship, and remained with 
him, listening to his exhortations and preach- 
ings, till the break of daj. 

This formed another example of the indefa- 
tigable activity of the Apostle in accomplishing 
his work. Nor did it lessen his exertions dur- 
ing the daj, that he had thus labored in the 
midnight hours. Without delay he despatched 
Luke and his companions by sea, with instruc- 
tions to meet him at Assos, a maritime city about 
twenty miles to the south of Troas, to which 
the Apostle himself proceeded on foot. 

At Assos — celebrated, I believe, for nothing 
but the famous quarries of the sarcophagus 
stone, which is said to consume the dead, with 
the exception of their teeth, in forty days — the 
Apostle neither preached nor remained for any 
time. Going on board his vessel he immedi- 
ately set sail, and proceeding on his voyage 
reached Mitylene, about forty miles to the south 
of Assos. This was the principal city of Lesbos, 
one of the largest islands of the Archipelago. 

Leaving Mitylene, on the following day, Paul 
sailed past Chios, a considerable island also in 
the Archipelago, famed both in ancient and 
modem days for its wine, its figs, and its 

9 

marble. 

Continuing his coarse, the Apostle, with his 
companions, next day reached Samos, about fifty 
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xniles to the south-east of Chios. For many 
ages this island was a state of considerable im- 
portance, and governed as a commonwealth. 
But from the day of the Apostle, downward, 
the Persians, Greeks, Romans, Saracens, and 
Tilir^s have in turns been masters of it. 

Stretching a short way to the east, the vessel 
next touched at Trogyllium, a promontory at the 
foot of Mount Mycale on the Asiatic coast, on 
which a small town of the same name was built* 
There the Apostle landed and tarried a night, 
and next morning, embarking again, set sail and 
reached Miletus, the capital both of Caria and 
Ionia, in the evening of the same day. This 
city when visited by the Apostle was one of some 
note, and celebrated for the extent of its differ- 
ent harbors, which were capable of containing 
the whole Persian fleet — for its neighborhood 
to the famous river Meander, which winds in 
many a maze through the surrounding plains — 
and for the splendid temple of Apollo erected in 
it. It is not certain whether the Apostle preach- 
ed at all during the few days he remained at 
Miletus. If he did so, his exertions were not 
crowned with much success. 

Although, in the course of this voyage, Paul 
passed the city of Ephesus, his anxiety to reach 
Jerusalem by the day of Pentecost, in order 
to avail himself of so good an opportunity of 
dispensing the collections he had received, pre^ 
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rented his landing there. He was unwilling, 
however, to leave a country, to which, he had 
good reason to believe, he might never return, 
without bestowing a parting charge upon those 
who had the direction of the church established 
there. From Miletus, therefore, which was dis- 
tant only about thirty-sir miles from Ephesus, 
he despatched a messenger, requesting the elders 
of the church, being the twelve disciples upon 
whom he had formerly conferred the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, to adjourn to him. They, of course, 
at once complied with his desire, and on their 
arrival he addressed to them an earnest and 
pathetic exhortation, reminding them of how 
faithfully he had preached the gospel at Eph- 
esus, even amidst all the dangers, troubles, and 
distresses by which he had been surrounded; 
and that, to the whole extent of his knowledge, 
he had publicly and privately taught them what- 
soever might be profitable to their everlasting 
welfare, impressing upon both Jews and Gen- 
tiles the necessity of repentance, and of main- 
taining a firm and unwavering faith. He then 
stated his determination to proceed to Jerusa- 
lem, although he had been foretold by those pos- 
sessing the spirit of prophecy, and was himself 
well aware, that sorrow and affliction would at- 
tend him there ; and added, that however severe 
these trials might be, he was not to be moved 
from the strict line of his duty, for he was ready. 
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if it should be required of him, to lay down bis 
life for the cause he had enibraced. He like- 
wise told them, that from henceforth they should 
behold his face no more, but that in parting 
from them he had the inward satisfaction of 
knowing that their blood would not lie at his 
door, for he had concealed no part of the truth 
from them ; and, as the care of the church at 
Ephesus would now devolve entirely upon them- 
selves, he beseeched them to be attentive to the 
welfare of those our Saviour had purchased with 
his blood. He moreover warned them of those 
heretical teachers, who, 'ailer his departure, 
would come like wolves to devour the flock, and 
of the still more dangerous enemies they were 
to expect would arise amongst themselves ; he 
recommended them to the care and protection 
of the Almighty, praying that they might arrive 
at the perfection of knowledge here, and obtain 
a heavenly inheritance hereafter ; and he cau- 
tioned them against avarice, and exhorted them 
to support the weak, and relieve the poor, in 
conformity to the comprehensive maxim of our 
blessed Saviour, * that it is more blessed to give 
than to receive ;' a maxim which, I may remark 
in passing, is not mentioned or alluded to by any 
one of the evangelists. In conclusion he knelt 
down and prayed with the disciples, who fell up- 
on his neck and kissed him, weeping, with much 
sorrow, at being thus compelled to part from a 
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friend so highly valued and so justly esteemed 
byaU. 

This affecting scene having been terminated* 
his friends arose and accompanied the Apostle 
to the ship in which he again embarked, and 
with a favorable wind proceeded on his voyage 
to Cesarea. 



QUESTIONS. 



What was one of the Apostle's objects while 
passing through Macedonia and preaching t 

What was the occasion, and what was the ob- 
ject of the Apostle's writing the second Epistle 
to the Corinthians ? 

What reason is there for supposing that St 
Paul wrote his first Epistle to Timothy about 
this time t 

Wl^at particular object had the Apostle in 
view when writing this Epistle t 

After visiting Macedonia, how long did he re- 
main in Corinth ? 

What Epistle did he write whilst herel 

What was his object in writing this Epistle ? 

What are some of the particular subjects of 
which it treats 1 

For what purpose did the Apostl.Q solicit a 
deputation to accompany him ? 
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"What occurred while he was preaching at 
Troas 1 

What is here remarked respecting the first 
day of the week ? 

At what places did the Apostle call on his way 
to Miletus 1 

Where did he hold an interview with the elders 
of the church of Ephesus 1 

To what particular subjects did he call their 
attention ? 



CHAPTER XV. 

coos RHODES PATARA TYRE PTOLEHAIS 

CESAREA JERUSALEM. 

On the day after leaving Miletus, the Apos- 
tle reached Coos, situated about thirty miles far- 
ther to the southwest. This island, the princi- 
pal town of which bears the same name, is one 
of the group of the Cyclades, in the ^gean sea, 
and in former days was celebrated for the staftely 
temples erected by its inhabitants in honor of 
Juno and Apollo. It was also famed for its 
wines, and as being the birth place of Hippocra- 
tes, the physician, and Apelles, the painter. 

From Coos, proceeding about forty miles to 
the southeast, the Apostle's bark on the follow- 
ing day touched at Rhodes ; another and very 
celebrated island in the ^gean sea. Noone 
need be reminded, of its famous Colossus, — one 
of the seven wonders of the world, nor of the ex- 
pertness of its ancient inhabitants in the art of 
navigation, nor of the exquisite clearness of its 
air, and delicious brightness of its climf^te. 
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Loosing from Rhodes, Paul and bis compan- 
ions sailed to Patara, a maritime city of Syria, 
in Asia Minor, much celebrated for the ezcel- 
IcQce of its harbors, and the beauty and magni- 
ficence of its many splendid temples. 

Patara being the place of destination of the 
ship, in which the Apostle had come so far, he 
disembarked there, and finding another ship up- 
on the point of sailing for Phoenicia, he took his 
passage in it, and proceeded on his way. In the 
course of this voyage, standing farther out to sea, 
in order to shorten the distance, the vessel, in- 
stead of taking the then more usual course of 
sailing betwixt the Island, and the main land of 
the province of Cilicia, passed to the south of 
the Isle of Cyprus, and proceeding in a straight 
course, soon afler reached Tyre, the port to 
which it was bound. 

Of all the places touched at in this voyage of the 
Apostle, Tyre is to be remarked as a place where 
the gospel had been preached before his arrival. 
Some of the disciples who had been scattered 
abroad, in consequence of the persecution which 
arose upon the death of Stephen, had been at 
Tyre, and apparently made some impression 
upon their hearers ; for the Apostle found sev- 
eral brethren there ; and, the most perilous and 
dilatory part' of his journey being past, and 
plenty of time on hand to enable him to reach 
Jerusalem before the day of Pentecost, he re- 
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mained with them seven days, that he might be 
present at their assemhlj on the first day of the 
week, and address the words of counsel and ex- 
hortation to them. 

In the course of his stay, many of the disci- 
ples, fearing what might befall the Apostle at Je- 
rusalem, earnestly besought him to refrain from 
going there. But he, conceiving that a paramount 
duty called him thither, disregarded their entrea 
ties, and at the end of the seven days, all things 
being preparec), he departed from them. An af- 
fbcting scene then took place. All the disciples 
who were resident at Tyre, accompanied by their 
wives and children, followed the Apostle from 
the city to the shore. There, they kneeled down 
and prayed to him whose habitation is on high, 
that He would guide their teacher on his way ; 
and while the bright sun shone upon them, and 
no covering but the blue sky hung above, they 
bade him farewell, and separated with many 
tears — the Apostle and his companions pro- 
ceeded to their ship, and the disciples returned 
to follow the daily course of their duties at home. 

The ship in which the Apostle sailed being 
loosed from Tyre, proceeded in a southerly di- 
rection, and soon after reached Ptolemais, about 
thirty miles distant. Few cities in the world 
have sustained more reverses, or undergone 
more changes. During the progress of the holy 
wars it suffered much, and frequently, both from 
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the infidels and Christians. In the liiidclle ages, 
it was a place of great magnificence and strength, 
an<] then acquired the name of Acra or Acre. 
At the present day, it is one of the most consid- 
erable towns upon the coast ; but it is more dis- 
tinguished for the magnificence of its ruins, than 
from any other cause. The most extensive are 
those of the churches^ of St Andrew and St 
John, the convent of the Knights Hospitallers, 
and the palace of their grand master ; the two 
last of which are a melancholy picture of the 
decay of that order, of which they once formed 
the brightest architectural ornaments it could 
boast of as appertaining to it. 

Christianity was introduced here at a very 
early period ; and as at Tyre, so at Ptolemais, 
Paul found many brethren distinguished for 
their piety and zeal. Indeed, at this period, 
there was scarcely a town of any eminence in 
Asia, in which disciples were not to be found, 
so wonderfully had the religion, of which the 
apostle was so zealous an advocate and teacher, 
spread. 

* With these brethren Paul tarried for a day ; 
after which he departed by land to Cesarea, 
situated about thirty miles still farther to the 
south. On once more arriving at this celebrat- 
ed city, the apostle took up his abode with 
Philip the evangelist, one of the seven deacons, 
whose name has been incidentally mentioned 
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before* In order to repose from the fatigaes of 
his long and toilsome voyage, he abode here 
many days, although certainly not in idleness, 
nor in the utter abandonment of his usual occu- 
pations* During these days an incident well 
worthy of remark occurred. 

Agabus, the Christian prophet, who had fore- 
told the famine which occurred in Jndea in the 
reign of the emperor Claudius, arrived from 
Jerusalem. We do not know whether he had 
any other motive in journeying to Cesarea, at 
this particular period, thai| to communicate to 
Paul, through the spirit of prophecy, the events 
which awaited him at Jerusalem. But having 
met the apostle and his friends, he approached 
the former, and unclasping the girdle which 
Paul wore, thus, in the manner of the ancient 
prophets using a symbolical figure to foretell a 
coming event, first bound with it his own hands, 
and then his feet, and thus standing before the 
apostle, uttered the remarkable prediction, that 
so should he who owned that girdle be boun4 
by the Jews at Jerusalem, and delivered into 
the hands of the Gentiles. No sooner was this 
prediction uttered, than Paul's friends crowding 
around him with one accord, earnestly entreat- 
ed that he would not venture to Jerusalem ; but 
his firmness was unmoved ; he deemed that his 
duty led him to the holy city, whatever danger 
be might incur ; — that the path in which he 
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was to proceed lay before him, and no con- 
sideration of a persona] kind could tempt him 
to turn either to the right hand or to the left. 
He therefore answered his friends, ' What, mean 
you to weep and to break mine heart : for I am 
ready not to be bound only, but also to die at 
Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus.' 
This answer, while it shows the ready firmness 
and decision of the apostle's character, also be- 
trays the kindness and affection of his heart, 
and it seems to have had its effect upon the 
minds of his beloved friends, for when they saw 
that he would not be persuaded, they ceased far- 
ther to urge him, saying, * The will of the Lord 
be doile.' 

The apostle, accompanied by his own party, 
and some disciples from Cesarea, accordingly 
proceeded to Jerusalem. When he arrived 
there, he took up his abode with Mnason, a na- 
tive of Cyprus, and one of the seventy, in whose 
house he met with other disciples and friends, 
all of whom received him joyfully, and with 
glad hearts, welcomed him to the Holy City. 
His fame had gone before him, and his useful- 
ness was now universally acknowledged. 

On the following day, he repaired to James, 
the only one of the twelve then resident in Je- 
rusalem, who, having heard of his arrival, had 
assembled together the elders of the church to 
receive him. Having saluted these, aAer the 
17 
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fashion of the East, the Apostle proceeded to 
give them a detailed account of the events which 
had occurred since his last departure from Je- 
rusalem ; of the efficacy of his preaching, and 
the conversion of the Gentile nations ; and in 
conclusion, as no mean evidence of the Chris- 
tian spirit, with which the converts were en- 
dowed, delivered to the elders the large sum 
of money he had collected from the different 
churches, to be distributed to the poor brethren 
in Judea. It is beautiful to contemplate this 
uncompromising advocate of salvation, through 
faith alone, thus inculcating, that a wide-ex- 
tended charity was the best fruit that faith could 
produce on earth. His narrative and the ac- 
companying donations were both received with 
joy, and the assembly glorified God for the 
eminent success he had been pleased to bestow 
upon the Apostle's mission. 

Hitherto, it will be observed, the discourse 
had been confined to .what had been accom- 
plished amoDg the Gentiles ; but before its con- 
clusion, James drew the attention of the Apos- 
tle to the fact, that there was then assembled 
in Jerusalem, an immense multitude of believ- 
ing Jews, many of them arrived from the pro- 
vinces, in consequence of the approaching fes- 
tival, who still retained a strong prejudice in 
favor of the observance of the Mosaic law* 
which they regarded with reverence, as eman- 
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ating directly from their God. He also added, 
that these believers had been informed, that the 
Apostle was in the constant habit of preaching 
to the Jews, who mingled with the Gentiles, 
and lived without the limits of Judea, that thej 
should not observe the ceremonial law, and 
therefore that they regarded him with suspicion 
and distrust. To remove these, and efface the 
stigma which had fallen upon his character, in 
consequence of the general belief that he wish* 
ed to abrogate the whole law, James earnestly 
recommended the Apostle, for a time, to con- 
form to their ^customs, and pointed put an op<- 
portunity he then .had of publicly and openly 
testifying, in the course of the high festival 
about to be celebrated, the falseness of the ac- 
cusations which had been brought against him. 
James knew not the consequences which 
were to result from this advice, nor bad the 
Apostle, when he determined to comply with it, 
the least idea that it was to lead so directly to 
the fulfilment of the prophecy of Agabus. There 
were among the brethren of Jerusalem at that 
time, four men who had a Nazarite vow, which 
having just expired, they were upon the point 
of commencing the performance of the sacri- 
fices and oblations usual at its termination. This 
occupied a period of seven days, previous to the 
final ceremony of shaving the head, and the 
sacrifices were, in most instances, attended with 
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a considerable expense. It was a common 
practice among the Jews, and reckoned a praise- 
worthy act in any one to join in contributing 
towards defraying that expense. By doing so, 
be was believed to be a partaker in the merits 
of the vow. The proposed of James, according- 
ly, was, that Paul should join himself to these 
Nazarites, and bearing part of their expenses, 
continue with them till the days of their purifi- 
cation had elapsed. This public performance 
of an act nearly related to the ceremonial law, 
would, he deemed, he sufficient to free the 
Apostle of the charge which had been brought 
against him. 

In the hope of rendering himself more usefiil 
to his Jewish brethren, Paul consented to per- 
form the part which had been assigned to him ; 
and taking with them the four men who had the 
TOW upon them, he repaired to the temple, ac- 
cording to the usual custom in such cases, and 
announced to the priest his intention of con- 
tributing towards the expense of the sacrifices 
and oblations to be performed by the Nazarites. 

Before the expiration of the seven days, a 
fearful tumult was raised, in which almost every 
Unconverted Jew then residing in Jerusalem took 
part. Their breasts burned with envy and ha- 
tred towards the Apostle, and they eag^srly 
watched an opportunity of gratifying their ma- 
lignant feelings. This opportunity they soon 
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found ) for when the mind is bent on evil, it is 
not long in discovering a plausible pretext for 
indulging its wicked propensities. In the course 
of accomplishing the vow in which he had join- 
ed, Paul had occasion to be in the second, or 
women's court of the temple. Observing him 
there, some Asian Jews, who had heard Paul 
preach in the provinces, stirred up their breth- 
ren, crjing aloud to them for help to secure the 
Apostle, whom thej accused of teaching all 
men, everywhere against the people — that is, 
against the Jews of JTudea, who conceived them- 
selves entitled to, and indeed, received a par- 
ticular degree of respect, not only from the 
Gentile proseljrtes, but also from their brethren 
» of the provinces. This was a very artful accu- 
sation, therefore, to induce these Jews to join 
them, and accordingly, it had its full effect. 
They combined together, and moved by a des- 
perate spirit of hatred and revenge, they accus- 
ed the Apostle of preaching against the law-— 
against the temple itself — and even of having 
brought Trophimus, a Gentile, into the second 
court, whereby the sanctity of the holy place 
was poUuted. This accusation was utterly 
false; but the Jews had observed Paul on 
several occasions walking the streets of Jerusa- 
lem with Trophimus, and it served their present 
purpose most gratuitously to assume that he 
Jiad been guilty of introducing him into a holj 

17* 
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place, where no Gentile could enter without its 
being fearfully defiled. The punishment for 
such an offence was death, inflicted summarily 
by what was termed * the rebel's beating ;' that 
is, with innumerable stripes, till death ensued, 
without the accused haying undergone any form 
of trial or condemnation. These stripes or 
blows were inflicted with staves, or sometimes, 
with the faggots of the altar itself, or whatever 
first came to hand* 

There is no doubt, therefore, that the inten- 
tion of the Jews was to slay Paul outright,' and 
in all human probabihty they would soon have 
effected their purpose ; for the whole city being 
stirred up, the people with one accord seized 
and dragged him to the outer court, where fall- 
ing upon him, they beat him furiously with 
staves, having first taken the precaution to shut 
the doors of the inner court of the temple, lest 
by any chance the Apostle might have escaped 
to the horns of the altar and taken refuge there. 
But God, who watches over his own people, was 
pleased to prevent the consummation of so 
great a crime. At the angle formed by the 
northern and western porticos of the outer court 
of the temple, there stood a castle or fortress. 
The upper part of this Ibrtress, in which a Ro- 
man garrison was constantly kept, was so con- 
strueted as to command a view of the different 
courts of the temple. The guards, from this 
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situation, having observed the immense and tu- 
multuous assemblage of the people, reported it 
forthwith to Claudius Lyslas, the Roman tri- 
bune, or captain of a thousand men, who com- 
manded the garrison in the tower. This officer, 
immediately called together a number of his 
soldiers, and descended to the outer court of 
the temple, which communicated by a broad 
stair with one of the modes of access to the 
tower. On the approach of the guard, the 
Jews left off beating Paul, and the tribune draw- 
ing near, and imagining from the fierceness of 
their wrath that he must be some atrocious 
criminal, immediately commanded him to be 
attached by chains to a soldier on either side, 
which was the method of confining prisoners 
among the Romans, expressed by being ' bound 
in two chains.^ 

The Apostle being thus redeemed from the 
fury of the multitude, the chief captain turned 
to his accusers, and demanded of them who he 
was, and what he had done that he should be so 
used. But he could obtain no answer ; for, as 
they had done at Ephesus, so at Jerusalem, the 
Jews cried * some one thing, and some another,' 
each striving to be heard above his neighbor, 
till the renewed tumult became so violent, that 
the tribune, apprehensive of the result, ordered 
his prisoner to' be carried into the castle. 

On approaching the stair leading to the tower, 
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the pressure and resistance of the multitude be- 
came so great, that the soldiers to whom the 
Apostle was bound, were compelled to carry 
him, and their fellows had much ado to keep 
back those who followed, crying aloud, in nearly 
the same words which on a memorable occa- 
sion had been used in reference to the blessed 
Master of the Apostle, * Away with him, away 
with him — kill him, kill him.' 

In this perilous situation, Paul's presence of 
mind never for an instant forsook him. When 
nearly at the top of the flight of stairs, and on 
the point of being led into the castle, he turned 
to the tribune, and addressing him in the Greek 
language by way of attracting his attention, 
(for Lysias, although a Roman tribune, was a 
Greek by birth) demanded to speak with him. 
The tribune's answer, at first sight, may appear 
to be exceedingly trifling upon such an occa- 
sion. It was conveyed in the form of a ques- 
tion; for he merely asked in some surprise, 
* Can'st thou speak Greek ?' The reason of his 
surprise, however, is easily explained. A short 
time previous to the occurrence of these events, 
an Egyptian impostor, pretending to be a pro- 
phet possessing the power of overthrowing the 
walls of Jerusalem at command, had arrived in 
Judea, accompanied by a horde of followers. 
He created some disturbance in the country ; 
but Felix, who was procurator at the time, at- 
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tacked him with an armed force, slew his fol- 
lowers, and compelled the false prophet to seek 
his safety in a speedy flight. Claudius imag- 
ined the Apostle to be this impostor returned 
to Judea, and accordingly was much astonished 
at hearing his native language fluently spoken 
by one of such a caste. To his question, how- 
ever, Paul answered that he was a Jew of 
Tarsus in Cilicia — a citizen of no mean city, 
and earnestly besought the tribune to sufier him 
to address the multitude. This permission, 
when the tribune knew by whomhe was address- 
ed, was speedily granted, and the Apostle then 
beckoning for silence, which he at lai^t obtain- 
ed, spoke to the people in the Hebrew tongue. 
When they heard him thus speak in a language 
which they both knew and loved, the silence 
became deeper, and they listened with the more 
attention, because they knew that although the 
discourse of the Apostle was likely to touch 
upon matters connected with their religion, the 
Roman soldiers, to whom they bore no favor, 
did not understand the tongue in which he 

spoke. '!•-'.' * *"• 

In the course of his address, Paul flrst sought 
to propitiate his hearers by declaring that he 
was a man of their own nation — a Jew — and 
neither a Gentile nor a proselyte. He then 
proceeded to state, that, independently of en- 
joying this distinction by birth, he had been 
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educated at Jerusalem, in the school of one of 
their most eminent masters, hj whom he had 
been instructed in the most strict tenets of their 
faith, and ever had been a zealous professor of 
the law. He next proceeded to narrate the 
manner of his conversion to Christianity, and 
took a short but comprehensive view of his past 
life, till he came to that period of it, when, in his 
vision or trance in the temple of Jerusalem, be 
had beheld his blessed Lord and Master, and 
received from him the conunand to depart from 
those who would not hear his testimony; and to 
go unto the Gentiles. 

The assembled multitude heard him with pa- 
tience till he came to this period of his history, 
but it was so contrary to their own pride of 
heart, and every pre-conceived notion they had 
entertained, to believe that a preacher could be 
sent by divine mission to the. lost race they so 
heartily despised, that, with one accord, the riot 
was renewed, and they not only shouted aloud, 
« Away with such a fellow from the earth, for it 
is not fit that he should live !' but with frantic 
violence they cast off their garments, intending 
immediately to stone him, and threw dust into 
the air to express their utter contempt and ab- 
horrence of one they deemed to be so vile. 

At this outrageous conduct, Lysias, not hav- 
ing understood a word of Paul's add'resSf and 
consequently being ignorant of what had thus 
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moved the people, but confirmed in his impres- 
sion of thQ Apostle being some notorious crim- 
inal, commanded that he should be taken into 
the castle, and according to the barbarous prac- 
tice of the Romans, scourged till he should con- 
fess the crimes he had committed. 

Paul was accordingly hurried away, and, be- 
ing stript, his arms were extended and his body 
fastened to a pillar in the manner usually 
adopted in thus putting an accused or suspected 
person to the question. But it was not lawful 
summarily to punish a Roman citizen by scourg- 
ing or the infliction of stripes, nor even to bind 
him with thongs. It was necessary, that he 
should, by competent authority, be adjudged 
unworthy to be a citizen, and be regularly de-' 
prived of his privileges ; and even then he could 
only be beaten with rods. St Paul knew this ; 
he was acquainted with the law, — and there- 
fore when the lictors either had bound him, or 
were in the act of binding him, he demanded of 
the centurion standing by if it was lawful to 
scourge a Roman uncondemned. 

The centurion, aware of the situation in which 
he stood, returned no answer to the Apostle's 
question, but immediately went to the tribune, 
and told him to beware of what he was about, 
for the man he had bound, and ordered to be 
scourged as a criminal, was a Roman. Upon 
receiving this intelligence, the tribune hastened 
to his prisoner, and, as he stood, naked and 
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bound before him, questioned him if he was in 
reality a Roman 1 The Apostle answered, that 
he was, and the tribune theh^made the observa- 
tion, that he had only obtained that privilege 
with a large sum, to which Paul replied in these 
simple and energetic words, bearing the stamp 
of truth in their very simplicity — * But I was 
free born.' 

Those who had bound Paul, and were pre- 
pared to scourge him, now stole silently away ; 
and even the chief captain, the commander of a 
thousand men, he who held the priests and 
council of the Sanhedrim at his beck, trembled 
before his prisoner, and loosed him from his 
bonds. 

So far, the Apostle had triumphed over his 
persecutors. He had remained firm and daunt* 
less in the midst of his difficulties, but they had 
trembled before an unarmed and naked man. 
The tribune, however, was desirous of seeing 
the end of so extraordinary a scene, and, urged 
by motives of curiosity, of knowing with more 
certainty of what the Apostle had been accused. 
He, therefore, instead of setting Paul at liberty, 
as many in his situation would have done, 
commanded the chief priests and the council of 
the Sanhedrim to assemble on the morrow, that 
they might hear his defence, and judge in the 
matter whereof he was accused. But the pro- 
ceedings before this Council, we must make the 
subject of another chapter. 



QUESTIONS. 



What is said respecting Coos 1 

For what was Rhodes remarkable 1 

For what was Patara celebrated 1 

What course did the Apostle take in sailing 
to Tyre? 

What is remarked respecting Tyre and the 
Apostle's stay there 1 

T^hat is related respecting his parting with 
the disciples at that place 1 

What is said respecting Ptolemais 1 

With whom did the Apostle take up his abode 
at Cesarea? 

What did Agabus foretell 1 

What answer did the Apostle return to his 
friends ? 

How was he received at Jerusalem 1 

To whom did St Paul give an account of his 
success in preaching the gospel among the 
Gentiles ? 

What convincing evidence did he exhibit of 
the truth of his account 1 

18 
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What advice did St James give to St Paul, 
and what wei'e the grounds of this advice ? 

What course did St Paul pursue 1 

What consequence followed ? 

Describe the manner in which the Apostle 
was seized hj the Jews. 

Who rescued the Apostle from the violence of 
the multitude 1 

What did the Apostle do in order to gain the 
favor of the tribune ? 

What occurrence took place that caused the 
tribune's question 1 

In what language did St Paul address the 
Jews ? 

What was the import of this address 1 

What was Lysias' conclusion in reference to 
the Apostle ? 

By what means did St Paul escape the 
scourging commonly inflicted by the Romans 
on suspected persons ? • 

Why was he still retained a prisoner 1 



CHAPTER XVI. 

JERUSALEM ANT1PATRI8 CESAREA. 

Some years before the period at which we 
have now arrived, the Sanhedrim, of which 
Rabban Simeon, the son of Gamaliel, Paul's 
ancient master, was now the president, had 
been expelled from Jerusalem, and subsequently 
held its ordinary meetings at Jabneth, a city of 
the tribe of Dan, at a short distance to the 
south of Joppa, where the principal members 
of the council usually resided ; but at present, 
on account of the celebration of the feast of 
Pentecost, the meetings of the council once 
more took place within the walls of the ancient 
city. 

On the morrow, accordingly, Paul was 
brought down and arraigned before the, august 
asseoibly, but his mind, like a cloudless sky, 
was serene and clear, and he gazed around him 
without betraying the least emotion either of 
terror or surprise at the situation in which he 
was placed. 
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Being called upon, after the manner of some 
tribunals of a more modern day, to plead his 
defence, before anj accusation had been brought 
against him, he commenced by stating, that 
eren until that hour he had lived in all good 
conscience in the presence of his God. > But 
this remark was so displeasing to Ananias, the 
son of Nebeddeus, as iiQpugning the justice of 
his tribunal, that he immediately commanded 
him, after the fashion of the East, in putting an 
unfortunate* prisoner to silence, \ to be smitten 
on the mouth.' 

The pain occasioned by the sudden infliction 
of this unjust punishment, caused the Apostle, 
usually so guarded in his speech on similar ocr 
^ casions, to give way to a momentary irritation, 

and he sharply rebuked Ananias 'for sitting to 
judge him according to the law, and command- 
ing him to be smitten contrary to the law — 
conjoining with his rebuke this remarkable pre- 
diction, *6od shall smite thee, thou whited 
wall,' which was afterwards so strictly verified, 
when this wicked man, who had wantonly and 
oppressively defrauded the inferior priests of 
their means of subsistence, till some of them 
were starved to death, at last perished in the 
vain attempt to hide himself in an old aqueduct 
in the neighborhood of the palace, after his 
dwelling had been reduced to ashes, in conse- 
quence of a tumult raised by his own son. 
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But the stnnders*l^7 ha?ing told Paul that 
Ananias was the high priest, and his anger hav- 
ing passed away like the shadow of a cloud, 
he turned around ^ and, addressing them with 
much humility, gave them to understand, that, 
•although he could not acknowledge Ananias to 
be God's high priest, meaning, doubtless, that 
he could not recognize any high priest of divine 
origin but Jesus, yet that he regretted the lan- 
guage he had used, because it was written, that 
no one * should speak ill of the rulers of the 
people.' 

Some think that Paul meant to deny alto- 
gether that Ananias was high priest ; and, had 
he been aware of the situation in which he was 
placed, he might undoubtedly have done so with . >.> 
much appearance of truth ; for, before this 
period, Ananias had been deposed and sent to 
Rome, and although, after a hearing, he was 
liberated, and returned to Jerusalem, there is 
no evidence that he ever had authority to as- 
sume the office of the priesthood Aigain. * ^ut 
Paul had been absent from Jerusalem for several 
years, and probably did not know this feature 
in his history. Be this as it may, however, this 
little incident served ^o convince him that he 
would m^et with no fair trial before so unjust a 
judge ; and, therefore, perceiving that one half 
of the council, with many of the members of 
which he was personally acquainted, were Sad- 
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ducees, and the other half Pharisees, (the for- 
mer of whom, it will be remembered, denied the 
resurrection, and the latter admitted it,) he 
combined the innocence of the doye with the 
wisdom of the serpent, and at once boldly called 
aloud that he was a Pharisee, and that of the 
hope and resurrection of the dead he was called 
in question. 

In thus proceeding, the apostle discovered 
much sagacity, and a great knowledge of the 
human mind. He had cast down a bone of 
contention, and the ordinary result folio wed> 
Immediately the two parties, unmindful of the 
chief cause for which they had assembled, di- 
vided amongst themselves, and commenced a 
fierce and violent dispute about the resurrection 
from the dead — the existence of angels — and 
the separate being of departed spirits — till the 
scribes of the Pharisees declared that they found 
no evil in Paul, and that if a spirit or an angel 
had spoken to him, (alluding to his own account 
of his trance in the temple of Jerusalem, al- 
though they did not admit that Jesus had indeed 
appeared to him,) it was not their part to fight 
against God. But the extreme violence of these . 
rulers of Israel, who sought to be distinguished 
as the worshippers of the true God, had, ere 
this, alarmed even the heathen captain for the 
safety of his prisoner, and he commanded a 
jparty of his soldiers to go down and take him 
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away by force, lest he should be torn to pieees 
in the midst of their unbridled wrath. 

In obedience to the command of their leadert 
the soldiers staightway secured Paul and brought 
him into the castle. There, while reposing in 
his imprisonment during the silent watches of 
the night, the Lord appeared to him in a visiosy 
as he had done at Troas, when sending him on 
a mission of mercy into Macedonia, and spake 
unto him the words of encouragement and ex- 
hortation, saying * Be of good cheer Paul ; for 
as thou hast testified of me in Jerusalem, so 
thou must bear witness also at Rome.' 

There is no doubt that this direct evidence of 
his being the object of the Almighty's peculiar 
care, encouraged the heart of Paul, and led 
him, at a subsequent period, the more boldly to 
enter his appeal to Csesar. Of such encourage- 
ment, in the situation in which he was placed, 
he stood much in need. He was a prisoner, 
lying in a dungeon, helpless, and without a 
friend who possessed the power to aid him. 
His enemies were active, powerful, and mali- 
cious ; and no better example of the extent to 
which their hatred carried them can be given, 
than the fact that upwards of forty of them, be- 
ing now sure that the tribune would not gratify 
their malice by condemning Paul without a legal 
trial, met together next morning, and bound 
iUiemselves by an oath, that they would neither 
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eat nor drink till thej had killed Paul. Such 
oaths, indeed, in the case of one who had for- 
saken the law of Moses, as they deemed Paul 
had done, were rather considered to be meri- 
torious. It was this consideration, perhaps, 
which induced these conspirators openly to re- 
pair to the chief priests and elders, the majority 
of whom were Sadducees, and inform them of 
their design. By them they were received with 
open arms, and not only was their intention ap- 
proved of, but the very form and mode of car- 
rying their conspiracy into execution was final- 
ly adjusted. It was agreed that the members 
of the Sanhedrim should send a message to 
the tribune, desiring that Paul might again be 
brought before them, as they had some farther 
matters concerning his supposed delinquency to 
enquire into ; and, never doubting that this re- 
quest would be immediately complied with, it 
was arranged that the original conspirators 
should lie in wait and slay him in the outer 
court of the temple long before he could come 
nigh the council. 

But the execution of their conspiracy, which, 
in all probability would have led to an unprece- 
dented scene of bloodshed and confusion, was 
prevented. Paul's nephew, a young man, by 
some means or other, had become acquainted 
with the plot, and bearing much affection to- 
wards his uncle, immediately gained admission 
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into Jiis prison, and informed him of it. The 
Apostle^ although diyinely assured of his own 
safety, did not hesitate to adopt those precau- 
tions, which would immediately have suggested 
themselves to any man of ordinary prudence. 
He called the centurion of the guard, and pla- 
cing his nephew under his charge, desired that 
' he might he forthwith conducted to the tribune, 
as he had somewhat of moment to disclose. 
The centurion, in the discharge of his duty, 
immediately conveyed the young man to his 
officer, who received him with affability and 
kindness, and taking him aside, privately ob- 
tained intelligence of all he hjEfcd to impart. . He 
then dismissed him ; first, however^ with much 
prudence, cautioning him to keep his knowledge 
of the transaction private, and to tell no one 
what he had disclosed. It was obvious that the 
tribune, with the promptitude of an experienced 
soldier, intended to act upon the information 
he had received. Without wasting his time in 
idle speculations or inquiries, he called two cen- 
turions, or captains of one hundred men, and 
commanded them to make ready the soldiers 
under their command, together with seventy 
horsemen and two hundred spearmen, in all, 
four hundred and seventy men — a force the 
Jews could not dream of resisting — to convey 
Paul to Gesarea by night. Horses too, were 
provided for the Apostle, who was not accus^ 
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tomed to the' rapid moyements of the Roman 
troops. The more oppositioD therefore the tri- 
bune met with in his humane endeavors to ob- 
tain justice to his prisoner, the more determined 
he became to protect him ; and that his inten- 
tion might not be rendered abortive from the 
want of proper measures having been adopted, 
he took care to sumtnon a force equal to the 
duty, and prepared to meet the danger he con- 
ceived to be attached to the expedition he had 
in view. 

Three hours after sunset, all was in readiness^ 
and the cavalcade departed, Lysias having first 
written a conci&e-and explicit letter to Felix, 
the Roman governor of Judea, narrating the 
events which had occurred. In this letter he 
states that he had not been able to discover that 
Paul had done any thing worthy of death or 
bonds, but that he had sent him to Cesarea to 
implead his cause at the governpr's tribunal, 
and given bis accusers commandment that they 
also should proceed there. 

On the first night they reached Antipatris, a 
small town of Canaan, situated in a beautiful 
and fertile plain, on the way from Jerusalem to 
Cesarea. Here, having travelled upwards of 
forty miles in an incredibly short space of time, 
the party reposed till next morning, when, 
having got sufficiently the start of the Apostle's 
persecutors, the centurions, with their compa- 
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nies and the two hundred spearmen, returned 
to Jerusalem, leaving Paul to pursue his way to 
Cesarea with the seventy horsemen as a guard. 

On arriving at Cesarea, the letter of Ljsias, 
and Paul, as the person referred to, were pre- 
sented to the governor. The first question he 
asked the Apostle was, to what province he be- 
longed V and being informed that his native 
country was Cilicia, he told him he would hear 
him when his accusers had arrived^ and in the 
meantime directed him to be kept in Herod's 
judgment-hall, part of that magnificent palace 
which Herod the Great had built for his own 
habitation, but which was now converted into 
the residence of the Roman' governorsi and part 
of it appropriated to the reception of prisoners 
who were deemed worthy of being treated with 
particular respect. 

It is hard to say by what motives the govern- 
or was actuated either in this or in his subse- 
quent conduct. The impulses which guide the 
actions of a bad man are not easily discovered. 
Felix had been a slave ; but he was now a freed 
man, and governor of Judea, which post he had * 
obtained through the influence of his brother 
Pallas, a great favorite of the emperor. Vio- 
lence, avarice, and lust were his ruling pas- 
sions ; cruelty, injustice, and folly the attributes 
of his character ; and, as Tacitus tells us, he 
governed the province • with all the authority 
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of a king and the Tiolence of a slavet' till his 
oppression tose to so great a height, that in a 
very short period after the Apostle's first ap- 
pearance before him he was recalled from his 
goyernment, and, had it not been for the inte- 
rest and intercession of his brother, would un- 
doubtedly have been executed at Rome. Such 
was the man before whom the Apostle had now 
to plead his cause, but with what success this 
was done, we haye yet to see. 

In fiye days' time the high priest with the elders 
of the council arrived at Cesarea ; and, consid- 
ering the matter in hand to be of great impor- 
tance, they brought in their train one TertuUus, 
a celebrated Roman orator, to support their ac^ 
cusation, and by his knowledge to supply the 
want of their own information as to the mode of 
proceedure in a Roman court. On the follow- 
ing day Paul was brought from his imprison- 
ment and arraigned before Felix, on which oc- 
casion TertuUus opened the proceedings with a 
speech admirably adapted to support his char- 
acter as an orator ; for an immense tissue of 
falsehood was woven upon a slight fabric of truth, 
and the whole ornamented with a load of flat- 
tery, which stood apparent in characters of 
strong relief. He accused Paul of being a pes- 
tilent and seditious fellow, and of seeking to 
profane the temple ; and then, resting updn the 
fact that the governor had sfuppressed a numer- 
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OU8 and powerful banditti which infested Judea, 
and defeated the Egyptian impostor and his fol- 
lowers, to whom we have already alluded, he 
complimented Felix — a turbulent, unjust, op* 
pressiye tyrant — as the person through whom 
they enjoyed great peace and quiet. Of his ac- 
cusation the orator offered no evidence, save 
that of the Jews themselves who were Paul's ac- 
cusers ; and they, of course, at once gave their 
testimony, crying out with one voice, * that these 
things were so.' 

To do justice to Felix, however, although 
there is good reason to doubt the purity of his 
motives, he did not give implicit credit to this 
testimony, nor at once receive it as sufficient to 
condemn the prisoner. He beckoned to Paul, 
desiring to hear him in defence. On receiving 
this permission, the Apostle immediately arose 
to speak, and not the least remarkable charac- 
teristic of his address, is the glaring contrast 
it affords to that of the known and celebrated 
pleader for the Jews. He avoided alLallusions 
to the gross flattery with which the latter had 
complimented the governor, and proceeding at 
once to the merits of his case, plainly and di- 
rectly denied the accusation of pestilence and 
sedition, the charge of seeking to pollute the 
temple, or of raising a tumult there, and de- 
manded why those Asiatic Jews who had first 
found him in the inner court, when completing 
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the vows in which he had engaged, had not been 
brought to bear evidence, if they had aught to 
say against him. But he admitted that he wor- 
shipped the God of his fathers after the way his 
accusers called heresy — that is through the re- 
demption of Jesus Christ, which rendered the 
intercession of an earthly priesthood unavailing. 
In this manner, besides adhering to the truth, 
in its naked and absolute simplicity, the Apostle 
made a defence well fitted to touch the prevail- 
ing prejudices of a Roman governor, and to at- 
tract the sympathy of one versantin the Roman 
laws, which in their equity permitted an almost 
universal toleration in matters of religious wor- 
ship. 

When Felix had thus heard both parties, he 
at once saw that the accusation against the Apos- 
tle proceeded from motives of private pique and 
enmity, and not from any desire on the part of 
his accusers to forward the ends of public jus- 
tice. From his long residence, as governor, in 
Judea, he had a considerable knowledge of the 
subject in dispute also, and therefore experienc- 
ed a personal conviction of the Apostle's inno- 
cence ; yet, nevertheless, he paid little regard to 
justice, and being equally unwilling, from mo- 
tives which will presently appear, either to lib- 
erate Paul, or to gratify the Jews by condemn- 
ing him, he postponed the farther consideration 
of his case, under the pretext of inquiring of the 
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tribune Lysias when he should arrive at Cesa- 
rea, more particular information with regard to 
the tumult at Jerusalem. He therefore remand- 
ed Paul to a species of honorable confinement, 
merely putting him under the charge of a centu- 
rion, with instructions to allow him a certain ex- 
tent of personal liberty, and permission to hold 
free communication with his friends. 

In the meantime, ere many days had elapsed, 
Dm silla, the wife of Felix, arrived at Cesarea, 
and learning the particulars of Paul's accusation 
and defence, expressed a desire to see and hear 
more of so extraordinary a man. This Drusilla 
was the second person of the same name whom 
Felix had married. The first was a Roman lady, 
the grand-daughter of Cleopatra and Antony ; 
but the one in question was the youngest daugh- 
ter of Herod, who had put St James to death, 
and was himself smitten in so remarkable a man-^ 
ner in his palace at Cesarea. She was equally 
famed for her extreme beauty and the licentious 
profligacy of her manners. It is not, therefore', 
to be supposed that any motive but that of idle 
curiosity could actuate the desire of a person of 
so abandoned a character to see and converse 
with Paul. There was no difficulty, however, in 
gratifying her wish, and Felix sent for Paul and 
had him brought before Drusilla and himself. 

Upon this occasion the uncompromising firm- 
ness and honesty of the Apostle's character, ap* 
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peared in a striking view. He stood before the 
man whose whole life had been a scene of in- 
iquity and oppression^- who lived in open adul- 
tery with his paramour — in whose hands his 
own life then was ; and the subjects upon which 
he reasoned were righteousness — temperance 
—-and chastity — the virtues set in the opposite 
scale to those crimes of which the governor and 
his still more abandoned companion had been 
guilty. His reasoning he enforced by a fearful 
denouncing of the judgment to be passed upon 
the wicked, till Felix trembled before his pris- 
oner, and, unable to withstand the force of his 
eloquence, desired him to go his way, and that 
when he had a more convenient season he would 
call for him. 

But the more convenient season never came ; 
the impression made upon the mind of the gov- 
ernor was evanescent ; he returned to his disso- 
lute courses, his abandoned companions, and 
his corrupt pleasures, till the whole bent of his 
enervated mind was, for the time, turned to the 
object of inducing Paul to offer him a bribe to 
connive at his escape. To farther this end, he 
often sent for the Apostle, and had many com- 
munications with him, but upon the upright 
minds of Paul and his friends he could make no 
impression. They would not do evil that good 
might come, and the unhappy governor, accord- 
ingly, wasted his time in vain attempts* till the 
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hand of retributiye justice fell upon himself, and, 
at the instigation of those very Jews with whom 
he had so long trifled, he was recalled from his 
government and removed to ^ome. Then, in- 
deed, he adopted a decided course, for self-in- 
terest had become his prompter. It was his 
business to propitiate those Jews who were now 
his accusers, and accordingly, willing to show 
them a pleasure, he left Paul in bonds. 



QUESTIONS. 



How was St Paul treated on the opening of 
the council 1 

What answer did he return to Ananias ? 

And how did he apologize for this answer ? 

What course of procedure did he take on 
perceiving that the council was composed of 
Pharisees and Sadducees ? 

What was the consequence ? 

What did the captain do, when he perceived 
the violence of the Jewish rulers ? 

What was the import and effect of the vision, 
which St Paul had in the prison ? 

What conspiracy was formed 1 

Bj what means Was it detected ? 
19* 
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What course did the tribune take in order to 
protect St Paul 1 

What was the character of Felix before whom 
Paul was to be tried 1 

What accusations did the Jews bring against 
St Paul 1 

What was the import of the Apostle's de- 
fence 1 

What was the result of the trial ? 

What was the character of Drusilla ? 

What was the effect of St Paul's reasoning 
on Felix and his wife 1 

Why did Felix have frequent communications 
with Paul. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

CEBAREA. 

Fortius Festus succeeded Felix as governor 
of Judea. On arriving in his province he found 
the whole country one wide scene of desolation, 
distress, and wickedness. A violent spirit of 
dissension reigned amongst the Jews themselves; 
the priests were against the people, the people 
were against the priests, and each party did not 
hesitate to bring to their aid bands of those ban- 
ditti who infested the land in thousands, and 
were ever ready to lend their swords to those 
who best paid for the use of them. 

Finding matters in this state, the new govern- 
or did not tarry at Cesarea, but in three days 
after his arrival, went up to Jerusalem to devise 
some means by which peace might be restored 
to the unhappy land. The high priest, and oth- 
ers of the Apostle's enemies, seized upon the 
opportunity to prejudice the governor against 
him, and to poison his ear by the grossest mis- 
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representations of his conduct. Under the im- 
pression that they had been successful, they en- 
treated the governor to send for him to Jerusa- 
lem, (for Paul still lay in bonds at Cesarea) on 
the pretence of its being nkore convenient to try 
him there. Had the governor consented to their 
desire, Paul would have been slain ; for these 
wicked priests had provided themselves with 
hired assassins, to murder him by the way. 
There is no reason to suppose that Festus was 
aware of this conspiracy, and although his sub- 
sequent conduct shows that he bore no favor 
towards Paul, he at once refused the desire of 
the Jewish priests, and told them that if they 
had any wickedness whereof to accuse Paul, 
they might go down to Cesarea where they 
would be heard, as he himself intended to return 
thither in a few days. 

Thus disappointed in their iniquitous scheme, 
but still bent on depriving the Apostle of exist- 
ence, the priests journeyed with Festus to Cesa- 
rea, and on the day immediately following their 
arrival, the governor repaired to the Judgment 
Hall, and commanded Paul and his accusers to 
be brought before him. 

On this occasion, the Jews brought many 
clamorous and grievous complaints against the 
Apostle. Of the nature of these complaints we 
are not expressly informed, but it may be gath- 
ered from Paul's defence, who answered that 
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neither agaiDSt the laws of the Jews, nor against 
the Temple, nor against Caesar, had he in any 
particular offended. The result was, that the 
Jews could not prove anj of their accusations, 
and, consequently, it might have been presum- 
ed, that the innocence of the Apostle would have 
been declared. But, however just and equita- 
ble the laws of Rome may have been, their ad- 
ministration in the provinces was iniquitous and 
corrupt. The new governor, like his predeces- 
sor, was ^ willing to do the Jews a favor,' and, 
to accomplish this end, honesty was set a^ide, 
the first principles of the law were trampled on, 
and instead of being liberated, the unfortunate 
object of this continued persecution was requir- 
ed to go up to Jerusalem, there to be judged of 
the things whereof he had been accused before 
FestuB and the Jewish council, as more able to 
determine these matters. 

But Paul, although not afraid to die — although 
even declaring his willingness to die, if he had 
committed any crime worthy of being punished 
with death, knew the duty of a christian better 
than calmly to yield to a measure which, he was 
well aware, could only end in the violation of 
every law, human and divine. He, therefore, 
at once and decidedly answered, that he stood 
at Cesar's judgment-seat, the proper tribunal 
before which a Roman citizen should be tried, 
and could not be removed to Jerusalem. By 
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this Paul meant, that he was then standing at 
the judgment-seat of Cssar, because every thing 
done by the governor of a province in his capa- 
city of judge, was, by a fiction of the law, held 
to be done by the emperor himself. At the 
same time, however, he cast aside this fiction, 
and availed himself of the privilege he possess- 
ed of appealing directly to the emperor, because 
he well knew that the mind of the governor was 
prejudiced against him, and that he stood little 
chance of obtaining either a fair hearing or an 
impartial trial at Cesarea. 

This right of appeal, which belonged to th6 
Roman citizens, was frequently resorted to.. It 
was originally introduced to protect the people 
against the decisions of unjust magistrates, and 
finally settled by receiving the sanction of the 
Valerian laws. In some instances the appeal 
was made to the people, and, according to the 
Sempronian laws, a Roman citizen could not 
be condemned to die except by the suffrage of 
the people. In other instances, and generally 
in cases of importance, the appeal was made to 
the Emperor, after which no proceedings could 
tuke place before the judge from whom the ap- 
peal had been made, and he was even forbidden, 
under severe penalties, to do anything, directly 
or indirectly, whereby the appellant might be 
hindered from proceeding to Rome to prosecute 
bis cause. 
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Had Festus therefore been acquainted with 
the Roman laws, he would scarcely have hesi- 
tated to receive, Paul's appeal. But it was no 
uncommon instance to find the governors of 
provinces as ignorant of the laws of their coun- 
try, as ixianj of the magistrates of more modern 
days have proved themselves to be of theirs. 
To remedy this evil, they were provided with a 
council, versant in the laws, the members of 
which sat behind a curtain drawn betwixt them 
and the tribunal of the judge, so that they might 
always be at hand to give advice when any 
point of difficulty occurred. To this council 
Festus now applied, (not to the Jewish Sanhe- 
drim, as has been supposed by many,) and after 
advising with the members, and being made 
aware of the situation in which he stood, and 
the imperative nature of the Julian law, regard- 
ing the conduct of magistrates in such cases, 
he admitted the appeal, saying, * Unto Cssar 
shalt thou go.' 

Before an opportunity^ however, occurred of 
sending the Apostle to Rome, Agrippa, son of 
Herod, and formerly king of Chalcis, but now 
tetrarch of Galilee, and vested by the Roman 
emperor with royal authority over a large and 
extensive kingdom, arrived at Cesarea, with his 
sister Bemice, and a splendid train of attend- 
ants, to pay a visit of congratulation to the new 
governor of Judea. In all matters but one, this 
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A^iippa was reckoned an upright and honora- 
ble man. He was well versed in the laws and 
customs of the Jews ; he was acquainted with 
the different poi|[its of controversj betwixt them 
and the Christians ; he was just in his adminis- 
tration ; and he was generous and open hearted 
in his disposition. But he lived in open incest 
with his sister Bernice, a profligate and aban- 
doned wonfan. 

During the course of this visit, Festus hap- 
pened, apparently more by accident than de- 
sign, to mention Paul's c^/bc to Agrippa, taking 
manifest care however, in doing so, to put a 
favorable and most plausible coloring upon 
his own conduct. He had no idea that the 
king was to evince any particular interest in the 
matter, because he himself had conceived it to 
be one of no moment, and totally unworthy of 
his serious consideration. But Agrippa was 
more versed in the nature of the controversy 
which then agitated the minds of men, and he 
expressed a very strong desire to hear 'the 
^man' himself. 

Festus, naturally anxious to gratify his dis- 
tinguished guest, assured him that his desire 
should be complied with on the following day. 

On that day Agrippa came into the judgment 
hall with more than usual pomp. His sister 
Bernice was with him, and they were followed 
by a numerous and splendid retinue consisting 
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of the chief captains, and all the principal peo- 
ple of the city. Before this assemblage, the 
most splendid perhaps to which the gospel ever 
has been preached, yet met together merely 
from motives of curiosity to hear the Apostle^s 
defence, Paul was brought in bonds. No way 
dis,mayed, no way overpowered by the dazzling 
glare around him, he stood undaunted and firm, 
while Festus took upon himself the task of 
opening his case to the assembly. 

In his short but eloquent address, he stated 
that he had been much pressed by the Jews to 
put Paul to death ; but that he had discovered 
no crime in him worthy of being so punished ; 
that the prisoner had appealed to Ceesar, to 
whom he had accordingly determined to send 
him, but that he was placed in the extraordina- 
ry dilemma of being unable to state that any 
tangible or specific accusation lay against him. 
He therefore rejoiced, that he had an opportu- 
nity of again examining him with the aid of so 
able and learned a person as Agrippa ; as he 
might then hope to elicit some information to 
be transmitted to the emperor, so that he would 
not appear in the absurd light of sending Paul 
to Rome without being able to signify the 
crimes which were laid to his charge. 

This introductory address being concluded, 
Agrippa, who sat as president of the assembly, 
gave Paul liberty to speak in his own behalf, 
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but first, in a fair and honorable manneri 
warned him that one of the objects of his hear- 
ers, was to obtain a correct account of his case, 
and the crimes with which he was charged, to 
be sent to Rome. 

On receiving this permission, Paul stood forth 
in the midst of an assembly glittering with gold 
and silver, while he had no ornaments to boast 
of but the fetters on his arms, and the chains 
which attached him to a Roman soldier on 
either side, and stretching forth his hands to 
give more force to his address, expressed the 
happiness he felt at being thus permitted to 
make his defence before one whom he knew to 
be well acquainted not only with the customs 
and manners, but also with the laws and con- 
troversies of the Jews, beseeching him patiently 
to hear all he had to say. 

In the words of eloquence and truth, and in 
language beautifully suited to the state and 
character of his audience, Paul then proceeded 
to give a short but masterly account of the 
history and experience of his past life, particu- 
larly detailing the most wonderful periods ki 
it, and adverting to those doctrines which had 
drawn so much persecution upon him, down to 
the time when he stood in the presence of the 
most august assembly he had ever witnessed, 
before which, he did not hesitate to assert that 
he still bore testimony to the truth of his great 
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mission, and to the reality of the sufferings of 
that blessed Redeemer who had died, but had 
risen again that he might be a light to enlighten 
the lo^t of the Gentile nations. 

At this period of his defence, Festus, no longer 
able to contain himself, his, perhaps not acute, 
perceptions having hitherto been directed to 
one tangible point alone, arose, and with a loud 
voice exclaimed, that too much learning had 
made the Apostle mad. He knew nothing at 
all of the subject ; he had never enquired about 
the matter ; and the whole story appeared to 
him to be most incredible, and ridiculous in the 
extreme. But Paul was not to be moved by 
such an aspersion being cast upon his charac- 
ter. He turned round, and, with much earnest- 
ness, addressing the governor by the style and 
title usually bestowed upon persons filling so 
elevated a situation, assured him that he was 
not mad, but spoke forth the words of sound- 
ness and of truth. At the same time he appeal- 
ed to Agrippa as to one who knew and must 
confess those things, for none of them had been 
done privately or in a corner, and concluded 
with this bold question, and equally bold asser- 
tion, ' King Agrippa, believest thm the Proph- 
ets ? / know that thou believest !' Startled as 
he was by the suddenness of the question, and 
the imposing manner in which it had been ask- 
ed, the powerful king and ruler openly confessed 
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that Paul had almost persuaded him to be a 
Christian ; — his address having this efibct upon 
the talented Agrippa, while the ignoralit Festus 
had deemed the speaker mad. But the Apostle 
well knew the shadowy-like effect of such mo- 
mentary convictions ; and, in the energy of his 
feelings, stretching forth his bound and fettered 
hands, he exclaimed, with a loud voice — 'I 
would to God that not only thou, but also all 
that hear' me this day, were both almost, and 
altogether, such as I am, except these bonds. ^ 

The effect of this address was striking and 
instantaneous. The king, the governor, and 
every member of the assembly, started from 
their seats ; the tribunal, if I may use the ex- 
pression, was dissolved, and Agrippa taking 
Festus aside, expressed it as his opinion that 
Paul had done nothing worthy of death or 
bonds, and had he not appealed to Csesar, that 
he might, then and there, have been set at 
liberty by them. But his appeal had been re- 
ceived, and no inferior judicatory had now the 
right, either to absolve or condemn, nor, in- 
deed, to take any farther cognizance of the 
matter. 

Thus ended a scene in which the most elo- 
quent and splendid address the Apostle had 
ever uttered, was actually thrown away. He 
never saw Agrippa, Festus, or Bernice again. 
He adhered to his appeal — the first and last 
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ever made by a Jew to the tribunal of a heathen 
— and accordingly, so soon as the requisite 
preparations were completed, he was shipped 
along with other prisoners, under the charge of 
a proper guard, for Rome. 



QUESTIONS. 



Who siicceeded Felix as governor of Judea ? 
In what condition did he find his province 1 
What measures did the Jews take to procure 

judgment against Paul 1 

What was the result of the hearing of St 

■Paul's case id the presence of Festus 1 
Why did St Paul appeal to Caesar 1 
What was the character of Agrippa 1 
What was the effect of St Paul's speech on 

the audience 1 

What was Agrippa'cr opinion of the Apostle's 

case 1 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

SIDON FAIRHAYENS MELITA SYRACUSE 

BHEGIUM PDTEOLI. 

A SHIP of Adramjttum, a maritime town 
situated at the foot of Mount Ida, in Mysia, 
happening to be then at Cesarea, on its voyage 
homeward, the Apostle and his fellow-prisoners 
were embarked in it, under the charge of Ju- 
lius, a centurion, who appears to have possess- 
ed a very kind and humane disposition. In the 
day of adversity friends sometimes fall away ; 
but in the day of his adversity, so far as it at 
present went, Paul's friends only stuck the 
closer to him. In this voyage, the result of 
which, with regard to the Apostle, no one could 
possibly divine, Luke, the sacred historian, and 
Aristarchus, the Macedonian, accompanied him. 
It is supposed that Trophimus, the Ephesian, 
and Timothy, were also of the party, but, if 
they were, it was necessary, almost at the com- 
mencement of the voyage, to land them, while 
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coasting along the shores of Asia, on account of 
the serious indisposition of the former. 
, On the day following their embarkation the 
ship touched at Sidon, where the <:enturion 
humanely allowed Paul to go ashore, for the 
double purpose of refreshing himself, and of 
paying a parting visit to his friends. This 
city, which lay about sixty miles to the north of 
Cesarea, is as ancient as the days of Noah. 
For many ages it was distinguished for its high 
mercantile character, its luxury, and its wealth. 
But, like, other places of note mentioned in 
the sacred writings, it underwent numerous 
changes. The gospel, however, was preached, 
and churches established within its walls at a 
very early period, and, amidst all its reverses, 
it has maintained a place ; for although its trade 
Wad long ago destroyed, its harbors choked up, 
and its streets sunk in silence and in gloom, 
Sidon still contains about sixteen thousand in- 
habitants, the great majority of which are 
.Christians. 

On departing from it, instead of steering 
across the Mediterranean Sea, which would 
have been their direct course, the mariners 
were compelled, on account of the wind blow- 
ing contrary, to proceed northward, and cross- 
ing the seas of Gilicia and Pamphylia, to steer 
between Cyprus and the main land, till they 
reached Myra, a considerable, city of Lycia, 
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where they disembarked, at the course of the 
ship of Adramjttium now lay in a different di- 
rection from that which they intended to par- 
sue. At Myra they found a lar^e ship of Alex- 
andria on the point of sailing to Italy with a car- 
go of grain, the Romans being then in the habit 
of importing corn from Egypt, by the way of 
Alexandria. On board of this vessel the centu- 
rion embarked Paul, his soldiers, prisoners, and 
other passengers, to the number of upwards of 
two hundred and seventy. For many days 
their progress was very slow, on account of the 
Tariable nature of the wind, which at one period 
drove the vessel as far north as Gnidus, a 
promontory of Caria, containing a city of the 
same name, the inhabitants of which were wor- 
shippers of Venus. The ship, however, did not 
touch there, but, the wind ^changing, proceeded 
in a direction nearly due south, till it passed 
the promontory of Salmone, at the eastern ex- 
tremity of Crete; from which, steering west- 
ward, it at last reached the Fairhavens, a port 
on the southeast side of the same island. 

In this port, which still bears the same name, 
tlfe mariners enjoyed the repose of numy days, 
not only because the anchorage was good, but 
because it was in the neighborhood of Lasea, 
then a considerable city, where the supplies, of 
which they stood in need, might be obtainoA 
Bt Paul, availing himself of this delay, an4 aft 
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the permission again granted by his kind friend 
the centurion, went ashore to preach to the in- 
habitants of th^ island, which was one of the 
largest in the Mediterranean Sea. At one pe- 
riod it contained upwards of a hundred cities, 
and is supposed to have been originally peopled 
'by the Philistines who fled from Canaan in the 
days of Joshua. Subsequent to the Trojan war 
many Gi'eeks took up their abode there. Its 
ancient inhabitants were famous for archery, 
falsehood, debauchery, and piracy. 

In the Apostle's day the character borne by 
the Cretans was far from good ; yet, neverthe- 
less, he succeeded in establishing a church in 
the island ; anc] ever since his visit to it, in the 
midst of all the. changes it has undergone, 
Christianity has maintained a sort of footing 
there, although, like the island itself, both its 
fame and its name are now at the lowest ebb. 

So much time was spent at Crete, that before 
the vessel was again ready to put to sea, the 
great fast of the Atonement, which terminated 
about the latter end of September, was past. 
After that period, the ancient mariners, who 
generally kept within a moderate distance of 
land, and in the winter never went to sea at 
all, deemed navigation, especially in those seas, 
to be dangerous. Paul was aware of this fact, 
but in all probability had likewise received some 
diviiie intimation of the perils they were to un- 
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dergo ; for he remonstrated with the centurion 
on the folly of proceeding on their voyage at 
that season, and warned both him and the mas- 
ter, that their doing so would infallibly be at- 
tended with danger to themselves, and much 
damage to the ship. A consultation was then 
held, but the Apostle's advice was overruled, 
and his warnings disregarded. The Fairhavens 
was not a commodious harbor to winter in, and, 
apparently swayed by this circumstance, the 
greater part of those who formed the council 
were of opinion that they should depart, and, 
coasting along the island, make the attempt to 
reach Phenice, another seaport upon the west- 
ern side of Crete, possessing a commodious and 
sheltered harbor, in which they might winter in 
safety and comfort. 

In pursuance of this determination, when a 
soft breeze from the southeast arose, they loos- 
ed from the Fairhavens, and, proceeding in a 
westerly direction, had well nigh reached the 
place of their destination, indeed within a few 
miles of it, when the wind suddenly changed, 
and blowing furiously from the northeast, they 
were unable to contend against its violence, but, 
putting about, allowed the ship to drive help- 
lessly forward, at the mercy of the storm. 

In this situation they passed Glauda, a small 
island to the south of Crete, where, fearing that 
shipwreck might be their fate« the mariners, 
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after considerable exertion, succeeded in secur- 
ing the boat and bringing it on board the ship^ 
to prevent its being lost. They then used such 
other precautions as were known to the naviga- 
tors of the time, but, notwithstanding their ex- 
ertions, the ship was rapidly driven towards the 
continent of Africa. Nigh these coasts the 
sands of the greater and lesser Syrtes, the ter- 
ror of ancient mariners, lay; and, from the 
rate at which the ship was driven, fears were 
entertained that it might be wrecked upon these 
sands. To avoid this' danger, or, at least, by 
protracting the period of its arrival, to take 
every chance of a change of wind occurring, 
they struck their sails, and, in technical lan- 
guage, ' scudded under bare poles.' The storm, 
however, increasing, the crew, on the following 
day, were obliged to cast out part of their car- 
go ; and, on the third day, even part of the 
tackling of the ship was thrown overboa^. 
For many days this fearful tempest continued ; 
the sun, the moon, and the stars, were alike 
hidden from their view, till at last both passen- 
gers and crew gave up all hopes of being saved. 
In this dread extremity, when a dark and 
gloomy despair had seized upon almost every 
soul, the angel of the Lord stood by Paul in the 
night-time, and revealed to him that not one in 
the ship should perish, for that he must stand 
before Cssar, and God had given him the lives 
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of all who sailed with him. Without delay the 
Apostle made the wonderftil interposition of 
Providence known to the ship's crew, and ex- 
horted them to be of good cheer, for thej 
should be saved, although undoubtedly they 
must suffer shipwreck, and foe cast upon a 
strange island. 

In accordance with this revelation, on the 
fourteenth night of the tempest, the mariners, 
from peculiar signs known to themselves, deem- 
ed that they drew nigh to land. As a proper 
measure of precaution they cast the lead, and 
found that their conjectures were correct. They 
cast it again, and found that they approached 
still nearer to the shore. In this situation, 
dreading shipwreck, looked upon by the an- 
cients as the worst of deaths, they threw out 
four anchors from the stern of the ship, to stay 
her driving, and impatiently waited till the re- 
turn of day should enable them to discern the 
position in which they were placed. Mean- 
while, however, the seamen oa board had laid a 
plan for their own escape. They pretended 
that it was necessary to lower another anchor 
from the fore part of the vessel also, and for 
this purpose proceeded to let down the boat 
into the sea, intending to drive ashore in it and 
leave the passengers to their fate. But their 
pretence was so palpably absurd, that their real 
intention was seen through, and communicated 
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by Paul to his friend the centurion, with the 
additional information that, from the utter in- 
capacity of those left behind to manage the ship, 
in any way, they could scarcely count upon a 
chance of being saved, except the mariners re- 
mained. This time the centurion giave heed to 
the Apostle's words, and took the most effectual 
measures to prevent the meditated desertion by 
commanding that the ropes attaching the boat 
to the vessel should be cut, and the former sent 
adrift. This was done accordingly, and the 
recusant mariners were forced to partake of 
the same common danger with their neighbors. 

But the coolness and presence of mind of the 
Apostle never once forsook him. He foresaw 
that exertion would be necessary, and to pre- 
pare for this he besought the whole assembled 
crew to take some food, assuring them that not 
a hair should fall from the head of any of them. 
This was the strongest assurance of safety he 
could give. In the East it was proverbial ; and 
so unlucky was it deemed among mariners to 
dream of shaving the head, that during the con- 
tinuance of a storm, no one was allowed even to 
cut his hair. All on board accordingly, re-assur- 
ed by the Apostle's confidence, partook of food, 
after which they lightened the ship, cast out the 
remainder of the cargo, and prepared them- 
selves for whatever might befall. 

The dawn of day soon discovered the formi- 

21 
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dable aspect of an unknown sbore, surrounded 
by dangerous and frowning rocks. In this situ- 
ation escape seemed scarcely possible ; but, on 
a more minute survey of the coast, a smalJ creek 
was discovered, ^ith a sandy bay at its farther 
extremity, into which the mariners determined 
to run the ship. The anchors were accordingly 
taken up, the rudder-bands loosed^ that is, the 
rudders, in those days in the shape of two large 
and broad oars on each side of the vessel's stern, 
were allowed to fall into the sea, so as to be of 
use, the mainsail hoisted, and the vessel run 
ashore. The original intention of the mariners, 
however, was not carried into ezecntion ; for 
the vessel missing the creek, which at the pres* 
ent day bears the name of ' Paul's haven,' struck 
upon a point where two seas meet, and the prow 
being firmly fixed there, while the stem was 
afloat and exposed to the violence of the waves, 
it was soon beat to pieces. 

In this extremity the soldiers of the guard, 
fearing that they might be called to account if 
their prisoners should escape, advised that they 
should be killed. But Julius, the centurion, 
again stood the friend of Paul, and, from regard 
to him, prevented this cruel intention being car- 
ried into effect, giving command that they who 
could swim should first cast themselves into the 
sea and get to land, and that the rest should fol* 
low upon planks, or whatever broken parts of 
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the ship they could lay bold of. This command 
was' obeyed, and every one of the two hundred 
and seventy^six living beings on board tbe ship 
escaped safe to land. 

The report of the disaster having soon spread 
abroad, the natives flocked down to the shore to 
meet the shipwrecked strangers. From them 
they understood that the land upon which they 
had been wrecked was Melita, or Malta, a well 
known island betwixt Sicily and the coast of 
Africa, about sixty miles distant from the shores 
.of the former place. This island is supposed, 
by some, to have derived its name from the un- 
common quantity of honey found in it ; but by 
others, with much more probability, on account 
of its having been a place of refuge to the an- 
cient Tyrians in their voyages to Spain. It is 
about sixty miles in circumference, and in for- 
mer days was little else than a barren rock, ten- 
anted by about twelve thousand miserable in- 
habitants ; but now, it has become quite the re- 
verse, and produces abundance of fruit, cotton, 
and- other productions, besides containing nearly 
fifty thousand inhabitants, amongst whom a sort 
of half-breathing. Christianity, first introduced 
into the island by the Apostle, still exists. 

The inhabitants of the island are said to have 
been barbarians ; but this is not to be taken in 
the literal sense of the word, for the Greeks 
were in the habit of applying the term, as a 
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common name, to distinguish all others from 
themselves. They were undoubtedly, however, 
not in a very civilized state, but nevertheless had 
as much of the milk of human kindness within 
their breasts as the people of many a more en- 
lightened nation. They received Paul and his 
companions with much kindness ; and, observ- 
ing their wet and shivering condition, immedi- 
ately gathered together sticks and chips, and 
made a blazing fire, at which they might both 
warm and dry themselves. The Apostle, too, 
with his usual zealous activity, lent his hand to 
the work of charity. He aided in gathering 
sticks, and laid them upon the fire ; but while 
so engaged, a viper, which had been concealed 
amongst them, fastened upod his hand. The 
inhabitants of the island knew this to be a most 
venomous reptile, whose bite was often instan- 
taneously fatal ; and observing Paul with the 
bonds of a prisoner upon his person, they im- 
mediately concluded him to be some fi^ocious 
criminal, whom the vengeance of the gods had 
only suffered to escape from the horrors of the 
sea, that he might suffer a still more painful and 
exemplary death. But Paul shook off the ven- 
omous reptile, and remained .unhurt. Neverthe- 
less the islanders continued to gaze upon him, 
expecting that he would have swollen from the 
effects of the poison and dropped down dead. 
When, however, they saw no such sudden change 
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^ake place, but beheld the Apostle standing be- 
fore them in perfect health, with tilat sudden 
reFulsion of feeling peculiar to untutored minds, 
they called aloud that he was a god, mistaking 
him, probably, for Hercules, who was ione of 
their deities, and believed to possess ^tOd power 
of curing the bite of serpents: Since this oc- 
currence it has been said, although we do not 
Touch for the truth of the anecdote, not only 
that there are no poisonous reptiles in Malta, 
h\A that, if any venomous animal be brought 
from another land and cast upon its shores, its 
poisonous qualities immediately depart. 

The news of the shipwreck had by this time' 
reached the ears of Publius, the chief man or 
goyernor of the island, whose residence and pos-* 
sessions were not far distant. He was a man 
of a charitable disposition, and accordingly 
hastened to the spot, and, with exemplary kind- 
ness, carried to his house and entertained the 
whole company courteously for three days, till 
they could procure residences in other parts of 
the island. He had no expectation of receiving 
any return from shipwrecked strangers; but 
Paul, although he had neither gold nor silver, 
had it in his power to bestow that which mines 
of both would have failed to purchase. The fa- 
ther of Publius lay sick of a grievous fever ; and 
the kindness of his dutiful son met with the un- 
looked-for return of beholding him at once re- 

2l» 
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Stored to perfect health, through the prayers and 
intercessions of the Apostle in his behalf. Nor 
were the exertions of the Apostle confined to 
one solitary instance. The fame of this cure 
spread throughout the island, and forthwith a/7 
who were diseased came to him, and aU were 
healed. 

Haying thus pa?ed his way by acts of kind- 
ness and charity, the Apostle ceased not to 
preach and to teach the people ; and, although 
we have no very credible information of his suc- 
cess, it has been said by some that Publius him- 
self was amongst the number of his converts, 
' and was created bishop of the island. But it is 
certain that the exertions of the Apostle were 
received with kindness and respect, and during 
the three months of his stay in the island he was 
treated with distinguished honor by the inhab- 
itants. But the hour of separation at length 
approached, and the last act of the grateful 
islanders was to supply the shipwrecked stran- 
gers with every thing necessary for their ap- 
proaching voyage. 

At the commencement of the following spring, 
accordingly, the Apostle and his companions 
embarked in another ship belonging to Alexan- 
dria, which had wintered in the island. The 
name of this ship, or, more properly speaking, 
the sign affixed to its p;*ow, was that of ' Castor 
And Pollux ;' ' the picture,' as Lightfoot quaint- 
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\j tells ug, * of two young men on white horses, 
with either of them a javelin in his hand, and by 
him half an egg and a stone, whom heathen folly 
and superstition ponceive to have been twin sons 
of Jupiter, and favorable deities to them that 
sailed on the sea.' 

In this ship the Apostle soon reached Syra- 
cuse, one of the most renowned and splendid 
cities of the ancient time. It was situated on 
the eastern side of Sicily, commanding a beau- 
tiful prospect both of sea and land. Its harbor 
was surrounded with splendid buildings, sup- 
ported upon walls of white marble. In its best 
days it was not less t|iantwenty-two miles in 
circumference, and not only the largest, but by 
far the most wealthy city possessed by the 
Greeks, in any part of the world. The spoils 
of Carthage itself in an after day were not equal 
to those of Syracuse. 

In this once celebrated place the Apostle re- 
mained for three days, and then proceeding on 
his voyage, on the following day arrived at 
Rhegium on the southern coast of Italy. Here 
the vessel tarried for another day ; but, a soft 
south wind blowing fair for their destined port, 
the crew once more set sail, and, passing 
through the straits of Messina, after a pros- 
perous voyage of twenty-four hours, arrived 
safely at Puteoli, now called Pozzuoli, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and about one hundred 
miles to the south of Rome. 
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On arriving at Puteoli, Paul found several 
Christian brethren, and by the permisBion of his 
friend Julius, whose unvarying kindness and at- 
tention to the wishes of his prisoner, from the 
hour he tvas placed under his charge at Gesa- 
rea, is worthy of the highest praise, he remain- 
ed with them for seven days. At the expiration 
of this time, the whole band proceeded on their 
way, by land, to Rome. Nothing worthy of re- 
mark appears to have occurred on this journey 
till they reached Appii Forum, an ancient city 
of the Volsci, about fifty-one miles distant from 
Rome, where they met a numerous body of the 
brethren of that celebrated city, who, hearing 
of the approach of the great Apostle, came thus 
far to meet him. Advancing on their journey 
about eighteen miles farther, they reached Tres 
Taberne, or the Three Taverns, another city 
upon the Appian way. Some have supposed 
this to have been a parcel of inns for the ac- 
commodation of travellers. But the reverse 
seems to be the case ; for, in the time of Con- 
stantine, there was a bishop of the city called 
' Tres TabernsB ;' and besides ^ Tabernse' was 
the name given by the Romans to their frontier 
towns built to repel the incursions of the bar- 
barians. There, another party of the brethren 
met them, and joined the procession, so that 
the Apostle, although bound in Aalns; entered 
Imperial Rome in a speeies of triumph, rejoicing 
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in his heart, that he had at last reached a land 
where Christians might publiclj avow their faith 
without fear of persecution or dismay. 



QUESTIONS. 



What friends of the Apostle accompanied him 
on his voyage to Rome ? 

To what place was the ship bound, in which 
the Apostle sailed ? 

At what port did they first touch ? 

At what place did the Apostle disembark 1 

How long did the ship remain at the Fair- 
havens 1 

What is said of Crete, and its inhabitants 1 

What opinion did St Paul express to the cen- 
turion respecting the voyage ? 

What occurred when they had nearly reached 
the place of their destination ? 

How long did the storm continue ? 

What did Paul announce to the ship's crew 
as revealed to him 1 

What did the mariners attempt 1 

Why was it necessary to disconcert their 
plans 1 

How did the crew, soldiers and prisoners 
eventually make their escape 1 
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What is said of the island on which they 
landed, and of its inhabitants ? 

How did the natiyes regard St Paul when 
they saw him shake the viper from his hand 1 

How were the shipwrecked mariners treated 
by the chiefman of the island 1 

What miracle did St Paul perform t 

What is said of Syracuse t 

At what port did they arrive after passing 
through the straits of Messina ? 

At what places did they call before they 
reached Rome ? 



CHAPTER XIX. 

ROME — SPAIN — BRITAIN, &C. — CONCLUSION* 

On the arrival of the train at Rome, the fel- 
low-prisoners of Paul were deliviered over to 
Afranius Burrhus, the prsetoriaQ Prsefect, whose 
duty it was to receive prisoners from the pro- 
vinces, and see them lodged in the common jail ; 
but, instead of having this hard fate assigned to 
him, the Apostle, on the recommendation of his 
steady friend, the centurion, was allowed to 
dwell in a private house under the guard of a 
single soldier only. The intercession of the 
centurion, however, could not relieve him from 
the distinguishing badge of a prisoner — the 
chain, which, of sufficient length to allow both 
parties to move at ease, attached him to his 
guard. 

In this situation, three days after his arrival, 
the Apostle called together the chief of the 
Jews — many of that nation having returned to 
Rome on the death of their persecutor, Clau- 
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dius — and informed them of the persecution 
he had suffered in Judeea, of the cause of that 
persecution, and of his appeal to Caesar, the 
object of which was not to condemn his nation 
or people, but simply to establish his own in- 
nocence before the emperor. In answer to this 
communication, the Jews informed him that 
they had not received letters from Judsea on 
the subject, nor had any of the brethren who 
had since arrived from thence brought any mat- 
ter of accusation against him ; but they desired 
to hear his doctrines, and to learn aomewbat of 
the opinions of a sect which they knew to be 
every where spoken against. 

No way unwilling to indulge them in this de- 
sire, a set day was fixed, when these Jews, ac- 
companied by many of their brethren, returned 
to the house of Paul, where, from morning till 
evening, he preached the gospel to them, prov- 
ing from their own scriptures^ according to his 
invariable practice, that Jesus was the Messiah. 
His arguments convinced some, and they be- 
lieved ; but the hearts of otheps were hardened, 
and they believed not; and these the Apostle 
. dismissed, denouncing their awful doom in the 
words of their own prophet, which they could 
not fail to remember, if they did not under- 
stand. 

For two years after this period, Paul con- 
tinued to dwell in his own hired hou8e> sup- 
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ported partly by the aid of contributions re- 
ceived from some of the churches he had for- 
merly established. All who came to him he re- 
ceived, daily preaching the kingdom of God, 
and teaching those things which concerned sal- 
vation with unlimited confidence, for no one in- 
terfered with or prevented him. 

In the lapse of time, he was called before 
Nero, and obtained a partial hearing of his 
cause. It was ' upon this occasion he suffered 
one of his most severe trials. Every friend he 
had forsook him ! Fearing to incur the wrath 
of the dreaded Nero, his dearest companions 
deserted him, and those who had travelled miles 
to meet him, and who, when no storm appear- 
ed upon the horizon, were ready to stand by 
and support him, left him, inv the hour oi 
trouble, to plead his cause alone. But, no ac- 
cusers being present, the emperor treated the 
whole matter with contempt, and dismissed the 
Apostle from his presence. The eloquence of 
his defence, however, had struck some of the 
individuals of Nero's court ; they listened with 
attention, and afterwards enquiring more mi- 
nutely into the doctrines of the Apostle, were 
converted. Among these are • reckoned — 
Terpes, an of&cer of high rank in the house- 
hold, who afterwards suffered martyrdom for 
his faith, Nero's cup-bearer, and Poppsea Sor 

« 

bina, a most acicomplished, but by no means a 
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▼irtuoas, lady. Onesimus, the servant of Phile- 
mon, to whom I shall immediately have occa- 
sion to allude, is also reckoned among^ the con- 
verts of this time. 

The species of restraint, under which the 
Apostle was placed, gave him much more 
leisure time than he otherwise would have had ; 
and this he employed in writing many epistles, 
the greater number of which have been pre- 
served unimpaired to our own day. These are, 
his Epistles to the Philippians — to Philemon 
•** to the Colossians, and to the Ephesiaos ; all 
of which, like the excellent letters of Ridlej, 
Latimer, Rogers, and other reformers, of a 
long after day, who, in their turn, tended so 
much to forward the interests of true religion, 
were written while he was in bonds. 

The first of them*was written upon an occa- 
sion that called forth expressions of gratitude 
and thankfulness on the part of the Apostle. 
He had always maintained a great alSection for 
the Philippians, and they, in their turn, indul- 
ged a true esteem for him ; but their regard 
did not confine itself to expressions merely. 
The evil tidings of the Apostle's imprisonment 
at Rome had been conveyed to their ears, and 
they feared that, in a land of strangers, the 
friend of their bosom might be left forsaken and 
in want. Without loss of time, therefore, they 
contributed a considerable donation for his sup- 
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port, and sent it forthwith by the hands of 
Epaphroditus, one of their principal teachers, 
if not the bishop, of their church. This good 
man readily undertool^ his errand of mercy ; 
but while he was at Rome, he was seized with 
a grievous illness, that detained him there for a 
lengthened period. In the meantime, Paul had 
prepared his Epistle, and when EpaphroditUs 
recovered, he despatched it by him to his breth- 
ren at Philippi. Accordingly, with many ex- 
pressions of ihe tenderest affection, and with- 
out the slightest mixture of that rebuke which 
characterises many of his Epistles to the other 
churches, he gratefully acknowledges the aid 
he had received from those who were always 
forward in a work of mercy — expresses his 
great thankfulness for their steady continuance 
in the faith — assures them that they need not 
lament over his fate, because he was ready 
either to live or die for the gospel's sake, al- 
though he was not without hope that he might 
yet be spared to meet them again — exhorts 
them meanwhile to persevere in the course of 
godliness, charity, and mercy, in which they 
had hitherto been found — promises to send 
preachers to their aid — cautions them against 
false teachers and the enemies of the eross of 
Christ -— and bestows on them many excellent 
and affectionate exhortations with regard to 
their general conduct in life. 
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The occasion of his writing the second of 
these Epistles was different. It was written to 
an individual, and not to a church. . Philemon, 
a convert of some distinction at -Colosse, a con- 
siderable city of Phrjgia, lying betwixt Laodi- 
cea and Hierapolis, had a slave of the name of 
Onesimus, over whom, as the law then stood, 
he possessed the power of life and death. This 
slave had been guilty of some dishonest or 
fraudulent conduct, and, afraid of the punish- 
ment to which he had in consequence subjected 
himself, fled from hb master's service. In the 
course of his wanderings he arrived at Rome, 
where, by accident, hearing the Apostle preach, 
he was converted, and finally manifested so ex- 
cellent a disposition, that Paul became deeply 
interested in his welfare, and wrote his Epistle 
to Philemon, to induce him again to receive his 
erring but repentant servant. The Epistle is a 
masterpiece of persuasive eloquence, and, in 
some parts of it, there is a degree of mingled 
lightness, if I may use the expression, and 
familiarity, that, coming from the great Apostle, 
must have been highly acceptable to him whom 
it was addressed. Thus, in mentioning Onesi- 
mus, which signifies * useful' or ' profitable,' he 
makes the play upon his name — * which in time 
past was unprofitable, but now profitable to thee 
and me.' A similar play is also made upon 
Philemon's name ; so that, at this period at least, 
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although his limbs were fettered, the flights of 
the ApoBtle's fancy were in no degree impaired. 
Onesimus himself carried the Epistle to his mas- 
ter, and in him Paul was not mistaken, for he 
subsequently became a distinguished Christian, 
and finally suflered martyrdom, being stoned to 
death at -Rome. 

The Epistle to the Colossians was written 
about the same time as that to Philemon, and 
also sent by Onesimus. It bears the distinguish- 
ing feature, that it was written to a church the 
Apostle had not been the founder of, and to a 
people whom the Apostle had not seen, for he 
had never been at Colosse ; but in the course of 
his travels he had become acquainted with Epar 
phras, one of the most distinguished teachers in 
the Colossian church, who, in the hour of his 
tribulation, came to Rome to see him. The 
event of this journey, undertaken in the true 
spirit of friendship, was unfortunate, for Epa- 
phras himself was made the companion of the 
Apostle's bondage. In this situation, it cane 
to his ears that false teachers, taking advantage 
of his absence, were propagating erroneous doc- 
trines amongst his flock, teaching them to look 
upon angelfl as intercessors with God, instead of 
the one true Mediator only. It is not improba- 
ble that these teachers were disciples of the 
school of Plato, or of the sect of the Essenes, to 
which we have already alluded, as this was a fa- 
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Yorite doctrine of both. Epaphras, therefore, 
knowing the high esteem in which the Apostle'g 
name was held at Colosse, besought him to 
write an Epistle to the churcl^ there, to warn 
them of these errors, which he, ever ready to be 
of service to his fellow creatures, did. In his 
Epistle, accordingly, while he expresses his grat- 
itude for the good accounts he had heard of their 
progress in Christianity — their zeal — their 
faith — their loye, and assures them how ear- 
nestly he prayed for a continuance of their wel- 
fare, and their increase in all that was praise- 
worthy and commendable, he takes an opportu- 
nity of instructing them in the fullness and free- 
ness of the gospel salvation, warns them against 
those teachers who sought to inculcate false doc- 
trines, and against the worshipping of angels in 
preference to the Son of God, entreats them to 
set their affections on things above, and not on 
the things of earth, to be kindly disposed to- 
wards one another, and concludes with most af- 
fectionate exhortations and admonitions on va- 
rious general pcnnts, while, at the same time, he 
gives them many directions with regard to their 
conduct in the social duties of life. 

With regard to the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
there are many disputes whether it was really 
addressed to the church at Ephesus or not, and 
therefore it is difficult to say upon what particular 
occasion it was written, Some maintain that it 
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was, as in onr copies of the New Testament, ad- 
dressed to the Ephesians ; others, upon the au- 
thority of some ancient manuscripts, that it was 
addressed to the Laodiceans ; and a third class 
that it was a general Epistle to all the churches 
in Asia, of which many copies were made, and 
a blank left in the first verse, ' To the saints 

which are at ,' which was afterwards 

filled up with the name of the church to which 
each Epistle was despatched. This may have 
been the case, and if so, without entering into 
the narrative of all the controversies upon the 
point, we are warranted in taking the Epistle 
in our copies of the New Testament as address- 
ed to the Ephesians. In it, accordingly, the 
Apostle follows his usual course of persuasion 
to a firm belief in the doctrines of the Christian 
religion — contrasts the present state of those 
he addresses with their former lost condition — 
prays earnestly that they may be strengthened 
and increased in faith, knowledge, and holiness 
— bestows many excellent exhortations and ad- 
vices upon them, both with regard to their spir- 
itual conduct, and to the proper discharge of 
their social duties in the various relations of life, 
and entreats them to persevere in prayer as the 
best means of maintaining a successful warfare 
with the powers of evil that were ever ready to 
stand arrayed against them. 

In all these, as well as in all the Apostle's 
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Other Epistles, no one can fail to observe the 
many happy and beautiful allusions made to the 
situation, manners, customs, and habits of the 
parties addressed, or to the localities around 
them, with a view to illustrate the arguments 
he sought to enforce. In this style of writing 
the Apostle particularly excelled. 

The time now approached when Paul was to 
regain his freedom. The Jews, who had so 
boldly accused him in JudsBa, knew that he had 
committed no crime of which the Roman law 
could take cognizance, and they did not venture 
to support their accusation at Rome. To have 
done so, indeed, would have endangered their 
own safety, and, as feihe accusers of a Roman 
citizen, subjected them to a severe and serious 
punishment. After the lapse of two years, there- 
fore, the Apostle was set at liberty from the 
species of honorable bondage, or imprisonment 
at large, in which he had been detained. 

From this period, no more mention is made 
of him by the sacred historian. The detail of 
the subsequent acts of the few remaining years 
of his life cannot, therefore, be regarded as 
equally authentic with that which has been al- 
ready given. But still, to many of these acts, 
there is the concurrent testimony of different 
writers of authority ; and even to those, the evi- 
dence of which rests not upon so broad a basis, 
there is testimony afforded which it would be 
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matter of difficulty in our day wholly to overturn. 
The following remarks, therefore, will be re- 
garded as depending upon the authority of the 
apostolic fathers, whose words are not to be 
treated altogether with contempt, nor, in some 
instances, to be looked upon merely with a light 
and passing glance. 

The first act of the Apostle, after being freed 
from his thraldom, when he recalled to recollec- 
tion his mission to the Gentile nations, was, to 
proceed from Rome, and travel northward 
through the greater part of Italy. No specific 
detail of this, nor, indeed, of any of his future 
journeys, has been handed down to posterity ; 
but as he went from city to city, he preached the 
gospel continually, and was successful in making 
many converts as he proceeded on his way. 

During the period of this journey, and proba- 
bly not long after he left Rome, Paul took an 
opportunity of writing his famous Epistle to the 
Hebrews — that is, in oth^r words, to the con- 
verted Jews dwelling in Jerusalem and Judeea, 
who were so called to distinguish them from the 
Hellenists. Much discussion has taken place 
among the older writers, as to whether St Paul 
was the author of this Epistle, and as to whether 
it was originally written in Hebrew or in Greek. 
With regard to the first of these points, the 
Apostle's authorship is now almost universally 
acknowledged ; and, with regard to the second, 
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it really seems to be scarcely worth discussing, 
whether it was originally written in Hebrew, 
and afterwards translated into Greek, or origi- 
nally written in the latter language. It is not 
at all improbable that this may have been the 
case — for, although addressed to the Jews, who 
used the former language, it was undoubtedly 
intended to houseful to many more; and, besides, 
the Greek language at that period was not only 
spoken, but much admired throughout the whole 
of Palestine. 

The great design of the Epistle is to guard 
the Jews against apostacy, on account of the 
many trials they were compelled to undergo, and 
the wretched and degenerate condition into 
which they had then fallen. In order to effect 
this, the Apostle shows that the great and prin- 
cipal doctrine of Christianity was just the com- 
pletion of the Mosaic dispensation. He points 
out the dignity of the person and character of 
our Saviour, and proves his vast superiority over 
the angels, and over Moses, and of his priest- 
hood over that of Aaron; he reverts to the history 
of their forefathers, and warns them to beware 
of the errors into which thetf had fallen ; he shows, 
in bold relief, the wretched state of apostates, 
and affectionately expresses his wish and inten- 
tion to lead them forward to the knowledge of 
the gospel — enlightens many parts of the doc- 
trines of Christianity, by reference to their own 
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sacred writings and institutions — exhorts them 
to the constant exercise of all that was good and 
praiseworthy, and concludes with earnest pray- 
ers for their temporal and spiritual welfare. 

After leaving Italy, the Apostle crossed the 
Mediterranean sea, and arrived in Spain. Al- 
though he preached in various places in that 
country, it does not appear that he spent any 
length of time in it, or proceeded towards its 
southern parts. On the contrary, soon after his 
arrival, he turned northward, and, pursuing his 
journey, passed through France, preaching on 
his way as opportunity offered, till he crossed 
the channel, and, in the sixty-sixth year of his 
age, arrived in England — a long and perilous 
journey from the bright and sunny regions of 
the east. 

At the period of his arrival Britain was a Ro- 
man colony. London and Verulam were its 
principal cities — both of them wealthy, popu- 
lous, and flourishing places. An immense num- 
ber of Roman citizens resided in them, and the 
communication betwixt them and the capital of 
the world, now so sunk and degraded, was con- 
stant. Many Britons of high rank had been to 
Rome, and many Romans of distinction had 
visited the British shores. The progress of the 
Christian religion in foreign parts, therefore, 
was no secret to the inhabitants of England ; 
and the Apostle's appearance was hailed with 
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joy by them. We need not tell that his preach- 
ing was successfiil, nor that the blessed light of 
the gospel almost immediately dispersed those 
dark and gloomy superstitions which liad hung 
like a lowering cloud over Britain for many a 
long and dismal day. We need not tell that 
the bursting light which thus shone forth has 
never been extinguished, nor how gloriously it 
has liyed in that land throughout those dark 
ages when its existence ceased for ever in many 
a fairer country ; and, I am sure, we need not 
remind the reader, that Britain now ranks pre- 
eminent as a Christian nation, and that of all 
the churches planted by the indefatigable Apos- 
tle, Britain stands foremost in every deed of 
charity and of love. 

After the lapse of nine months — - passed in 
Spain, France, and Britain *— Paul embarked 
on shipboard, and proceeded by sea to Crete, a 
voyage as long and as perilous as any he had 
ever undertaken. For some time he continued 
preaching in different parts of this island till in- 
telligence reached him of the wretched state of 
Judiea, then suffering under all those numerous 
afflictions which led the Jews to raise the stand- 
ard of revolt, and to engage in that war of ex- 
termination which ended in the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Trembling for the safety of his be- 
loved flock, and anxious to exhort them, in the 
midst of every suffering and privation, to remain 
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Steadfast in their faith, he constituted Titus bish- 
op of Crete, and then embarked once more to 
visit the land of Jiis nativity. 

Proceeding first to Antioch, he remained 
there for some time, after which he passed 
through the whole surrounding country, con- 
tinuing instant in his preaching, and exhorting 
his disciples to allow no earthly trial to shake 
the firmness of their faith. He then travelled 
through Cilicia ; from that, northward to Gala- 
tia — passed thr^l^gh the greater part of that ex- 
tensive province, and afterwards proceeded to 
Colosse — preaching at all the various cities he 
visited in this extended route. From Colosse 
he proceeded to visit the church at Ephesus, 
from which he passed on to Troas, and after- 
wards to Philippi. There he remained for 
some time; after which he proceeded to Nico- 
polis, a considerable city on the Danube, from 
whence he wrote his Epistle to Titus, the main 
object of which is not only to instruct the per- 
son to whom it was addressed in the proper dis- 
charge of all the various duties in which he was 
engaged, but also to instruct the Cretans gener- 
ally in those matters which belonged to their 
eternal welfare. It might perhaps, therefore, as 
well have been denominated an Epistle to the 
Cretans as to Titus ; for it seems certain that 
it was intended for their inspection. The Apos- 
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tie accordingly instructs Titus sharply to re* 
buke the Cretans, describing their chftracter in 
the words of their own poet Epitnemcles, who 
unquestionably uses no measured terms. He 
then points out the different duties to which their 
attention should be called — exhorts Titus not 
only to teach them these, but in his own person 
and conduct to set them an example of obedi- 
ence', and finally requests Titus to come to him 
at Nicopolis. 

Whether Titus complied with this invitation 
or not, seems to be a matter of considerable 
doubt. But the Apostle remained at Nicopolis 
till the winter had passed away, after which he 
resumed his labors, and passing through the 
greater part of Macedonia, proceeded southward 
to Corinth, where he made a short stay, and 
preached again to the disciples there. He then 
embarked at Cenchrea, and, crossing the iBgean 
Sea, landed once more at Troas, from which, af- 
ter a short stay in that city, he proceeded to vis- 
it Timothy at Ephesus. 

During this long journey the Apostle undoubt- 
edly suffered many of those persecutions and 
afflictions which awaited him wherever he went, 
and which were so admirably calculated to pre- 
pare him for the now fast-approaching termina- 
tion of his earthly career. It is supposed that 
at Ephesus he received a divine intimation that 
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his labors were nearly at an end, his sufferings 
drawing to a close, and that he must, ere long, 
gain the crown of martyrdom at Rome. His 
stay at Ephesus accordingly was short. He 
bade farewell to Timothy — his most dear and 
valued friend — and then, with characteristic 
firmness, set his face towards Rome ; and al- 
though now bending under the weight of years, 
journeyed with a light heart to meet his im- 
pending fate. 

The manner in«which this journey was ac- 
complished is involved in obscurity. Some 
think that the Apostle passed through Macedo- 
nia, again visiting the churches he had planted 
there, and, crossing the Adriatic Oulf into Italy, 
proceeded by land to Rome. Others are of- 
opinion that he embarked at Ephesus, and went 
by sea. This is more probable. But it is now 
a matter of little moment whether the one opin- 
ion or the other be correct. He arrived at Rome 
soon after the commencement of the first gen- 
eral persecution of the Christians in the reign of 
the Tyrant Nero. The emperor was at that 
time absent in Greece. In the person of his 
governor Hetius, however, he had left a fit coun- 
terpart to rule in his stead. The Apostle was 
pointed out to this instrument of tyranny and op- 
pression as the principal leader of the obnoxious 
sect, and instant imprisonment was his lot. But, 
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although his person was in bonds, his mind was 
free, and he employed the period of his impris- 
onment in preaching to his fellow-priscmers, and» 
as occasion offered, to the soldiers o( his guard. 
Bj this means many of these poor prisoners 
were converted, several of the soldiers of the 
guard, and even two of their centurions, Proces- 
sus and Martinian: 

During the period of this confinementr the 
Apostle also wrote his second Epistle to Timo- 
thy. In point of composition it is perhaps the 
most sublime of all his epistles, and, being writ- 
ten shortly before his death, may, as St Chrys- 
ostom justly Observes, be considered as his ' last 
testament.' It, therefore, carries an imposing 
weight along with it when it requests Timothy 
to come to him before winter, and yet, as if un- 
certain that he should live to see that day, at once 
conveys to him every instruction that a parent 
could have given to a favored child, both with 
regard to his own personal conduct, and to the 
guidance of those who were placed under his 
charge. In an especial manner he directs him 
to oppose with fervent power those false teach- 
ers in the church, of whom some are particular- 
ised by name — foretells, as if by the spirit of 
prophecy, grievous and insupportable times 
which should arise — complains, but not bitter- 
ly, that he had been forsaken by all his earth- 
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ly friends, and left to stand his last of worldly- 
trials aloDe, but rejoices in the support he bad 
received from Him who was able to bestow it, 
and, upon the verge of eternity, stretching forth 
his hands and arms, in the words of glorious ex- 
ultation, exclaims, * I have finished my course ; 
I have kept the faith ; henceforth there is laid 
up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that 
day, and not to me only, but to all them also 
that love his appearing.' 

The crown he panted for, he soon obtained. 
The evil-minded hater of Christianity returned 
to Rome. Paul was taken from prison, and 
with but little form of trial, condemned to die ; 
the only privilege accorded to him being that, 
as a Roman citizen, he should suffer by the 
sword. In this last extremity his usefulness 
never ceased. While proceeding to the place 
of execution he addressed the soldiers who 
guarded him in the most animated terms ; and 
the closing labor of his long and useful life was 
rewarded by the knowledge that he had redeem- 
ed three other souls from the error of their ways. 
But earth was flitting from his sight — heaven 
was before his eyes. He was led, bound and in 
fetters, to the Salvian waters, about three miles 
from Rome, where, upon the 29th day of June, 
in the year of our Lord 66, and in the sixty* 
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eighth year of his own age, he bowed his head 
to the sword, and thus closed a long life of per- 
secution and of trial. 

His remains were interred in the Via Osti- 
ensis, and over them, in after years, a splendid 
church was erected by Constantino the Great. 
In the reign of other emperors it was greatly 
beautified and added to, in memory of the glo- 
rious martyr ; but I believe the whole concen- 
trated building has since been reduced to ashes, 
although another stately fabric is now rising in 
its place. 



Thus perished one whose life, from its com- 
mencement to its close, was that of a strenuous 
and active man. His native talents and intel- 
lectual endowments were of a high order. His 
persecution of the Christians, previous to his 
conversion, was the effect of a mistal^en zeal. 
Under the law, his life was considered blameless ; 
and, under the gospel, we have seen how it was 
passed. The trials, the sufferings, the persecu- 
tions he endured, would have driven many from 
the faith; but, uncompromisingly 'firm , in the 
cause of his^'^Lord and Master, he submitted to 
every one' of them without a murmer, and con- 
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tinued to move forward in the path of his duty/ 
distributing blessings to the right hand and to 
the left, till the glorious sunshine of eternity 
burst upon his sight, dispersing, forever, the 
dark ilnd gloomy clouds of time. 



QUESTIONS. 



How had St Paul been treated during his 
voyage by the centurion ? 

What was St Paul's condition afler his arri- 
val at Rome 1 

For what purpose did he call together the 
chief of the Jews 1 

For how long a term of time did he preach in 
his own hired house ? 

What is said of his trial before Nero 1 . 

What epistles did St Paul write while a pris- 
oner at Rome ? 

What was the Apostle's object in writing the 
Epistle to the Philippians 1 

What is. said respecting the Epistle to Phile- 
mon 1 

What is said respecting the Epistle ta the 
Colossians 1 
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What is said of the Epistle to the Ephesians? 

Where is it said that St Paul went to preach, 
when he was set at liberty 1 

When is it supposed that he wrote the epistle 
to the Hebrews ? 

What was his great design in writing this 
epistle ? 

To what country is it said that St Paul went 
on leaving Italy 1 

To what country did he next proceed ? 

How old was St Paul when he arrived in 
England ? 

How much time did he pass in Spain, France, 
and England 1 

To what place did he next sail ? 

What places did the Apostle next visit ? 

From what place did he write the Epistle to 
Titus 1 

What other places did he visit before he went 
to Rome and was imprisoned the second time 1 

What is said of his second Epistle to Timo- 
thy? 

What is said respecting his death ? 

Where is it said that his remains were buried 1 



END. 
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